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James Watson Webb, who conducts one of the 
aging Republican presses at the North, hitherto 
‘aiming to be moderate and conservative, in his 
anor ot February 20, says: 

“off any State should attempt to secede, she will be 


whipped into subjection. Should they continue refractory, 
Willpe 


‘no United States would be compelled ultimately to hold 
euch refractory States as colonies—just as Spain and other 
but pean Powers hold their slave colonies—until such time 
yy migat be safe to rely upon their obedience.” 

And, again, listen to his fierce bombast. It is 
rich. He says¢ 

«|fa southern State should attempt to resist, she will be 
made tosubmit, and bear herself with deference and re- 
wet thereafter to those who are morally and socially her 
oquals, and politically and physically her superiors, and 
wien provoked to demonstrate it, if needs be, Aer masters.” 

Such is the language now employed by the 
Black Republican presses throughout the North— 
weming to verify the old adage, ‘‘whom the gods 
wish to destroy, they first make mad.”’ 


nar 
a 
t 


‘ 


Contrastthis insolent bravado with the wisdom | 


of Edmund Burke: 


« Your instructions and your suspending clauses are the | 


things that hold together the great contexture of this mys- 


mous Whole. These things do not make your Govern- | 
ment. Dead instruments, passive tools as they are, itisthe | 


spiritof the English Constitution which, infused through 
the mighty mass, pervades, feeds, unites, invigorates, viv- 


ies every part of the empire, even down to the minutest | 
member. It isthe love of the people; it is their attach- | 


ment to their government—from the sense of the deep stake 
they have in such a glorious institution—which gives you 
your Army and your Navy, and infuses into both that liberal 
yvedience without Which your Army would be a base rab- 
ble, and your Navy nothing but rotten timber.”’ 

That gentleman [Mr. Farnswortn] spoke 
suveeringly of the republic of Alabama. Let me 
tell him that Alabama has not yet decided upon 
hercourse. She has indulged in no threats; but 
by the unanimous voice of her Legislature has 
determined, in case Kansas is rejected, to hold a 
convention to determine what her honor, her 
safety, and independence may seem to require. 
She came into the Union as an equal, and her 
equality she will never surrender. 

Mr. PALMER wished to know by what pro- 
cess it was proposed that Alabama should be with- 
drawn from®the Union. 

Mr. MOORE. She has decided, sir, im a con- 
tungency which involves the loss of her equality 
and honor, to assemble a convention to decide 
upon her course. It is not for me to anticipate 
thatdecision; but, if she deem it necessary to dis- 
solve a compact, of which it is openly declared 
that she shall no longer participate in the advant- 
ages, | have no fear that she will not have the in- 
telligence and unanimity to devise the means of 


a long deferred, reluctant, but compelled with- 
rawal, 


But she still cherishes the hope that her con- | 
stitutional rights may be respected; that Kansas | 
may be admitted, and peace and quiet restored to | 
1 know the sentiments of her peo- | 


the country. 


fe,and especially of those who have honored me 
with a seat on this floor. They area law-abiding 
though proud-spirited people, content with the 
Constitution and Union which were made and 


handed down to them by their fathers—attachment | 
en a cherished principle | 


to that Union having 
of political faith throughout the South. What 
‘ut this caused her people to submit for so many 
years to a high protective tariff, by which her in- 
“ustry was taxed to enrich the North? “What 


but this caused her to submit to be robbed of her | 


o! 
— annually to the value of thousands of dol- 
rs¢ 


of those vast territories which we acquired from 
Mexico b 
of blood and treasure on her part. 

tell these Black Republican leaders, I tell the 
‘orth, that they may, when it is too late, ex- 
“aim, as a celebrate 


roesession of ourcouncils? What malignant star 
po its influence on ourarms? Where were our 
‘Alesmen?”? All we ask is to be let alone; to be 


Permitted to manage our own afiairs; to-be pro- 
‘ected in the 
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What but this induced her to acquiesce in | 
‘hose measures by which the North obtained all | 


y, to say the least, an equal expenditure | 


; English historian did in | 
feviewing the causes that led to the loss of Amer- | 
a to Great Britain: ** What demon of folly got | 





FRIDAY, MARCH 26, 1858. 
privileges with the people of the other States of 
this Union, as well in the Territories as in the 
States. Believing that all the signs around us 
point to revolution, that the danger of a dissolu- 
tion is imminent, and ardently desiring to pre- 
serve it, if it can be done consistently with the 
honor, self-respect, and independence of the peo- 
ple with whom, for good or ill, my lot is cast, I 
should have a serious responsibility to discharge 


| to my constituents if I did not warn you of the 


Black Republican party on this floor; and if my 
humble voice could penetrate even the furthest 
extremity of the North, I would warn her people 
not to be deceived by those bold, bad men, who, 
to gratify their insatiate ambition, would subvert 


this Government and deluge this land in blood. | 


The people of the South see the dangers that men- 
ace them, and they are ready to meet them as be- 
comes the sons of noble sires. 

The sentiment, the conviction of the South, is 
that their safety consists in their unity. Seeing 
how fiercely they are assailed; that their prop- 
erty, their equality and independence are boldly 
threatened, they have, day by day, forgetful of 
past differences, been drawn more closely together, 
until they now present to the world the proud 


spectacle of a free, intelligent people all united as | 


a band of brothers, in the unalterable determina- 
tion to stand or fall together in defense of their 
rights. And this I may say, without boasting, 
that if the madness of fanaticism shall at last com- 
pel the South, in defense of allshe holds mostdear, 


|| to imitate the example of our great forefathers, 
| when chains and slavery were forged for them, 


she will so act her part that her future historians 
will not be ashamed to record the exploits of her 
sons. 

By what standard do they judge us? by what 
examples in our past history, in that of the An- 
glo-Saxon race, do they conclude that the South 
will tamely submit to occupy, in this Union, the 
position of inferiority and degradation to which 
the Black Republicans would subject her? We 
are the descendants of that sturdy race of patriots 
who were willing to expose ‘‘ their lives, their 


fortunes, and their sacred honor,”’ rather than 


submit to so much as a tax of threepence per 
pound on tea. But you think, perhaps, that we 
are degenerated. It did not appear so in the war 


| of 1812. It did not appear so with that little band 
of Texans, who, in defense of their rights and | 


liberties, bravely dared to meet the powerful 
armies of Mexico. What though we be few in 
numbers, we still possess all the elements of 
strength to sustain ourselves in peace or in war; 
and the experience of the past in history, as well 
as Holy Writ itself, teaches us that the race is not 
always to the swift, nor the battle to the strong. 
The North is as much, if not more, interested 
in preserving this Union than are we of the South. 
Its destiny 1s in her hands. She now threatens 
to conquer and subdue us if we dare resist her 
encroachments. Remember that the same was 
done by Lord North and his minions towards 
our forefathers. See what that old Tory, Dr. 


anny,”’ written about that time: 


‘¢ When subordinate committees oppose the decrees of 
the general Legislature with defiance thus audacious and 
malignity thus acrimonious, nothing remains but to con- 
quer or yield; to allow their independence, or reduce 
them by force.’ * ° . * ‘Tt seems determ- 
ined by the Legislature that force shall be tried. I would 


wish that the rebels may be subdued by terror, rather than | 


by violence; that such a force may be tried as might take 
away not only the power but the hope of resistance. Their 
obstinacy may perhaps be mollified by turning the soldiers 
to free quarters, forbidding any personal cruelty or hurt.” 
* 7 * * “Since the Americans have made it 


||"necessary to subdue them, may they be subdued with the 


least injury possible to their persons and possessions.’’ 


You of the North ridicule the idea of a dissolu- 
tion for any cause. So did, then, the ministers of 
England. You presume upon your strength and 
our supposed weakness. So did they with the 
colonies. The tyrants of old England sought to 
tax them while they had no voice, no representa- 
tives in Parliament. Our brave forefathers de- 


egjoyment of equal rights and equal |! termined to put all to the hazard rather than eub- 
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| mit even to the smallest tax thus imposed. 
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The 
Black Republican party proclaim their determina- 
tion to rule the South 5 their overwhelming sec- 
tional majorities. We, it-is true, might bave a 
nominal participation in the legislation of the 
country, but would be powerless to protect our- 
selves, and the heaviest burdens might, and, judy- 
ing by the past, would be imposed upon us. 
Would the South submit? Would freemen ever 


| submit to occupy such a position ? 


We do not believe that the North would submit 
to this under similar circumstances. We have 
the opinion of Mr. Fillmore, that they would not, 
and in his opinion they ought not. Ihave much 
mistaken the proud spirit of those with whom I 
dwell, if they shall prove themselves more submis- 
sive. Our fathers were loyal to the mother coun- 
try—so have we ever proven to this Government, 
discharging all of our constitutional obligations. 

The tyrants whom our fathers then opposed, 
sought to excite insurrection among our slaves— 
it is so declared in the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. So do these Black Republicans. Our fathers 


| bore long the oppressions of the mother country. 
| The minions of power fondly dreamed that as they 


had submitted so long, they would never resist. 
So think our enemies now. Says the gentleman 


| from Illinois, [Mr. Farnswortn,] why do not 


these braggarts put their threats in execution? It 
is gasconade—all threat. Sir, we make no threat 
—it is not our aim to frighten anybody; nor can 
you frighten us, or deter us from doing our duty. 
Our fathers met to consult in the first American 
Congress in 1774. They separated with no move- 
ment made for independence. Again they met, 


| consulted, and went to their several homes, and 


still no serious talk of independence. Blood had 
then been shed, too, at Concord, Lexington, and 
They met again in 1776, deliber- 
ated, and at last determined on that memorable 
Declaration of Independence. The Abolitionists 


/and Black Republicans repeat in our ears every 


day one passage contained in that instrument, and 
affect to believe that it was intended to include the 


| slaves as well as whites; and therefore sustains 


their nefarious purposes. I beg to call their at- 
tention to another passage, which has not, per- 
haps, wholly lost its significance: 

* That wheneverany form of government becomes destrue- 


| tive of these ends, (for whith it was created,) it is the right 


of the people to alter or to abolish it, and to institute a new 
government, laying its foundation on such principles and 
organizing it in such form as to them shall seem mostlikely 
to effect their safety and happiness.”’ 


In times like these, Mr. Chairman, when sec- 


| tional feeling is so intensely excited, it is impos- 
sible to tell what a day may bring forth. 
| what does all this portend ? 


And 
Is it, or not, the be- 
ginning of revolution? We short-sighted mortals 
are not permitted to lift the vail and see what the 


| future has in store for us. Could we do so now, it 


might serve to check those whoare rushing head- 
long upon unseen dangers. If ‘* coming events 
cast their shadows before’’—if effects still follow 
causes—if history, that tells us how other repub- 


| lics have risen, flourished for a time, and then 


Johnson, said in an article, *‘ Taxation no Tyr- || passed away; how empires, once hoary with age, 


and mighty in prowess, at last fell—if she teaches 
any lessons for our guidance in the story of the 
past, then ought we to be warned. 

Our forefathers were not unsustained in the try- 
ing times of the Revolution. They had friends 
in England who boldly and eloquently defended 
their cause, and warned the British ministers of 
the consequences of their rashness. Among them 
were Lord Chatham, Burke, Fox, Pownall, and 
Colonel Barré. 

Said the latter gentleman, on the floor of Parlia- 
ment: 


* | prophesied, on passing the stamp act, in 1765, what 
would happen thereon; and L now, in March, 1769, | now 
tear I can prophesy further troubles ; that if the whole peo- 


| ple were made desperate, finding no remedy from Parlia- 


ment, the whole continent will be in arms immediately, and 


| perhaps these provinces lost to England forever.” 


In February, 1769, said Governor Pownall in 
Parliament: 


“The Americans do universally, unitedly, and unalter 
ably deciare, as I have before told the House, that they 
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ought not to submit. nst 
in a moment, throw everything into confusion and bood- 
shed. ‘That spirit which led their ancestors to break off | 
from everything whichis near and dear to the human heart, 
has but a slight sacrifice to make at this time ; théy have not 
to quit their native country, but defend it; not to forsake 
their friends and relations, but to unite with and stand by 
them in one common union. They will abominate as sin- 
cerely as they now love you. In one word, if this spirit of 
fanaticixm should onee arise upon the idea of persecuting 
these people, you wall not, for the future, be able to govern 
with a red of iron. 

“ifit be not the humor of the House to believe this at 
present, | only beg they will remember that it has been said, 
and that they Were forewarned of it.”’ 

How applicable to our own times! 

Lord Chatham said: 


* When the resolution was taken in this House to tax 
America, | was ill in bed; if | could have endured to have 
been carned in my bed, so great was the agitation of my 
mind for the consequences, | would have solicited some 
kind hand to have laid me down on this floor, to have borne 
my testimony agaist it.”’ 

Again spoke Lord Chatham: 

* America, if she falls, will fall like the strong man. 
would embrace the pillars of the State and pull down the 
constitution along with her 

Again, when he spoke those words that made 
the tyrants tremble: 

“ America (says he) is almostin open rebellion. I rejoice 
that America has resisted.”’ 

But all these warnings were unheeded to the 
last. 

I know not upon what to rest the hope that the 
North will at last yield to wiser and more tmod- 
erate counsels. All the old national parties are 
breken up, save the Democratic party, and that 
is weakended by desertion and torn by divisions. 
I de yet fondly hope that this old party will be 
found strong enough, patriotic and self-saorificing 
enough, to meet boldly this question, upon which 
its fate and the fate of the Union depends, and 
once more restore peace and quiet to a distracted 
country. It has received accessions of late from 
the old Whig and the American parties, and forms 
a nucleus around which the conservative men of 
the whole country may sull rally. Though de- 
serted by those once recognized as its leaders, : 
portion of the old guard, the true-hearted north- 
ern Democracy, still stands firm. ‘Though their 
motives may be maligned, their names threatened 
to be cast out as despised, and public honors de- 
nied them, still, unmoved, they go on to the dis- 
charge of their duty to their country. | listened 
with delight to the manly and eloquent speech of 
the gentleman from Connecticut, [Mr. Bisuop,] 
the other day. While the spirit which he exhib- 
ited survives among the northern Democracy, 
though they may, for a time, be in a minority, 
we may yet have hope for the perpetuity of our 
institutions. All honor to them! They will yet 
be honored and sustained at home, cherished and 
respected at the South; while they will be ever 
cheered with the pleasing consciousness of hav- 
ing, like patriots, discharged their duty boldly, 
notwithstanding the desertion of the Douglases, 
the Walkers, the Forneys, the Bancrofts, and 
others, oace honored leaders. One of these was, 
but yesterday, the idol of every southern heart; 
the hero of many a forensic contest; the example 
first on the lips to refute the charge that the north- 
ern Democracy were not to be trusted. All re- 
member how, like Saladin’s, his keen Damascus 
blade shone so brightly on many a field in detense 
of the constitutional nghts of the South. Admir- 
ing friends looked forward to the day when they 
could elevate him to the Presidency of the nation 
—an honor which had only been delayed yeta 
little while, as they deemed, for an older, though 
not, as we then knew, a better soldier. ‘That he 
should so suddenly turn his back upon his an- 
cient friends, and join his long embittered foes, is 
strange, unnatural, unaccountable. 

A striking example in our early history is re- 
ealled to my mind. It is of one who was among 
the boldest and bravest in the early days of our 
Revolution—daring, resolute, and zealous in the 
cause of liberty. His blood was freely shed for 
the great cause. The Father of his Country 
trusted him, leaned upon him; and yet he at last, | 
from ambition or some secret griefs, proved him- 
self a traitor to his country. Remembering the | 
past as [I do, I will not call him to whom I have 
referred by so harsh a name; but from present 
indications from the quick nomination for the 
Presidency, with R. J. Walker on the same ticket 
for the Vice Presidency, the indications given out 
by his organ at Chicago, and by his late speech 


She 


The slightest circumstance will now, \| 
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in opposition to the South—to make friends, as | 


it seemed with the Black Republicans, by misrep- | 
resenting the positions and sentiments of that sec- | 
tion, and then attacking those falsely-attributed | 
positions—it will not surprise me to see, very | 
soon, the mask thrown off, and this nameless chief 
fighting in the ranks of his late revilers. 

We of the South are falsely represented at the 
North, by these Black Republican presses, as 
being desirous of extending slavery to the free ter- 


ritory of the North. A distinguished Senator pre- |] 


tended to charge upon the South a desire to convey 
slaves into northern free States. This is not so. 
We claim the right to carry our slaves into terri- 
tory belonging to all the States alike. The gen- 
tleman from Illinois says he admits this a 
as regards all preperty save that of slaves. 
denies that slavery exists by the common law, but 
contends thatit is by statute law only; and denies 
that they should go to any of the ‘Territories of 
the Union. 

I tel! that gentleman that this is no longera ques- 


tion for dispute. Itis the law of the land, so pro- | 


nounced by the highest judicial tribunal in our 
country. 
ablest judgesin England—among whom was Lord 
[lolt—** that negroes were merchandise.”’ I refer 
the gentleman to Burges’s Commentaries, vol. 1, 
p. 735; Chalmers’s Opinions of Eminent Law- 


yers, vol. 2, pp. 262, 263, 364; and Colquhoun on | 


Roman and Civil Law, not having time to read 
them now. 


We do not ask you to regard slavery as we | 


regard it. Itis not suited to your northern clime, 
but it is suited to ours. We of the South believe 
that it is recognized and sanctioned by the Al- 
mighty in his revealed Word. We think their 
introduction into our country has been the effi- 
cient means of civilizing and Christianizing the 
African race. 


ufactures, have all derived benefits incalculable 
from this institution. By it the world has been 


clothed and fed. Think of it as you will, butdeny | 


to us none of our constitutional rights; cease to 


molest us, and we may yetlive on in peace. We | 
are content to assume all its responsibilities, both | 


here and hereafter, and willing to abide the en- 
lightened public opinion of the world. And ma 
we not hope that there. is sufficient virtue, intelli- 
gence, and patriotism, left at the North to correct 
this unsoand public sentiment? or shall treason, 
folly, and fanaticism, be permitted to rule the day, 
and this Republic, with all its present greatness, 
and its glorious promises, be destroyed, merely to 
gratify the thirst for power of those Black Repub- 
lican leaders, in whose hearts, as I believe, there 
lurks treason as dark as ever actuated the oath- 
bound associates of Catiline’s conspiracy. They, 
too, meditated an insurrection of the slaves in the 
Roman territories, as one of their means of effect- 
ing their unholy purposes. 
ing their plot and arresting their persons, boldly 
asked, if they deserve praise who laid the foun- 
dation of the republic, do not they alsu who pre- 
served it from its enemies? May not those now 
(and | allude particularly to those residing in the 
North, who unite to restore peace to this dis- 
tracted country, by preventing the triumphs of 
treason and rebellion in Kansas, and by thwart- 
ing the designs of the enemies of the Constitution 
and the Union) ask in the same spirit if they, too, 
have not deserved well of their country ? 

Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man: 
this House which in the Jast presidential election 
gave to the Republican candidate for President 


the largest majority of any district in the United | 


States, and which elected me to this Congress by 


a majority exceeding twelve thousand votes, I | 
wish to be heard in behalf of my constituency on | 


the great question which now so deeply agitates 
the country. 

In 1850 the country was convulsed with agita- 
tion on the slavery question, growing out of the 
acquisition of territory from Mexico; but when 
I took my seat in the Thirty-Third Congress I 
was told that all the questions connected with the 
institution of slavery had been finally adjusted 
and settled by the adoption of what was called 
the ** compromise measures of 1850;’’ that these 
measures had been acquiesced in by the people 


generally, and sanctified by the triumphant elec- | 


tion of Franklin Pierce as President-of the United 


| tage. His nomination was secured by th 


fe | 


It was also decided by twelve of the | 


We know they are more happy | 
and contented. Agriculture, commerce,and man- || 


Cicero, after detect- || 


Lepresenting that congressional district in | 





States in 1852. It was said that the peo ih 
| lost all interest in the subject, and had td wa 
tired of the continued agitation involved in its dis 
cussion. It was dead, and buried so deen me 
there was no resurrection for it. There oe 
disguising the fact that in the election of Pies, 
the slave power achieved a most signal ~ stag 
and when elected he was thoroughly ae 
pletely devoted to its interest. Both branches cS 
Congress, by majorities of more than two to i 
were in harmony with the Executive on that sub 
ject. The Supreme Court was then, as pow 
| ready for any service which the interest of th 
| power demanded. Hence, every branch of = 
| Government, executive, legislative, } 


now, 


, aud Judicial, 
was in concord on the slavery question.” Ty the 
uy 


| casual observer of events it would have been gy 
posed that, so far as the whole machinery of goy. 
|| ernment was concerned, nothing further was |; % 
| to be desired by the South; and the ALeression 
so soon disclosed in the proposed repeal of tip 
Missouri compromise could not have been ap. 
| ticipated. Sir, it is not my purpose to-day (5 r» 
over the history of the repeal of the Missoyy; 
compromise, that outrage upon the public honor 
i . . = 2 r . P 
| and the plighted faith of the nation. That history 
has been written in the annals of the country fo, 
the last four years, and there are yet other chap- 
| ters to be written in that connection. 
By false issues, dodges, evasions, and frauds, 
the election of Mr. Buchanan was secured. No 
| single speech can do justice to the history of that 
|remarkable campaign, and I certainly shall not 
| attempt itin the few remarks I propose making 
| while I occupy the floor. I believe I can say, with 
truth, that almost everywhere in the North Mr, 
| Buchanan was unblushingly claimed as a friend 
| to freedom in Kansas, and in proportion as his 
chances were thought to be desperate did his 
friends clamor for him as the peculiar champion 
of the free-State cause. But all professions favor. 
able to Kansas being a free State, made by him 
or his friends, were doomed to falsification, and 
| the prediction of his opponents in that regard have 
become history. 

Mr. SHAW, of Illinois. -_Do I understand my 
colleague to say that Mr. Buchanan was claimed 
| as a free-Kansas man in Illinois? 

Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois. I said I be- 
| lieved he was so claimed almost everywhere in 
'| the North, and I know he was so claimed by his 
|| supporters in that part of Illinois 1 represent. 
| The history of events in Kansas up to the time 
| of the election of the present Chief Magistrate, 
| is but too wellknown. From the time the repeal 
| of the Missouri compromise was first broached, 
| there has been a concerted, systematic, and de- 
| termined effort to makea slave State out of terri: 
| tory which had hitherto been consecrated to free- 
|dom. That effort has been aided in every possible 
way by the Government, which has intervened 
| in every instance to prevent the people theree! 
'| from being left ‘* perfectly free to form and regu- 
| late their domestic institutions in their own way. 
| The office-holders who have been sent to Kansas 
'who have not lent the influence of their officil 
| position to uphold fraud, violence, and outrage, 
| have felt the weight of the displeasure of the Gov- 
| ernment officials in Washington; while those w!° 
| were most active in the pro-slavery cause, and 
| have committed inhuman crimes have been, ant 
| are yet, retained in office. The Pierce adminis 
| tration looked with indifference upon the fis! 
invasion from Missouri, which foisted upon ti’ 
Territory a foreign Legislature. It had no worls 
‘of denunciation for the lawless and revolutiot: 
ary acts of the Atchisons and Stringfellows wh? 
plotted in their midnight conclaves their usurp: 
tions of power in Kansas, and the destruction © 
the most sacred rights of American freemen, 
it addressed itself to the falsest and most vehe- 
|| ment accusations against the emigrants from t\° 

free States who sought free homes there. Th 
‘| administrations of both Pierce and Buchanan hav’ 

ever been in the interest of slavery and host 
to freedom; and, while the former deserves th 
| contempt, the latter merits the execration of pos- 








| 

|| terity. The history of the outrages in _— 
|| for the last three yearsis a blot upon the esculc® 
H eon of the nation, and were it not for the official 
| ete an account of them would, in 


considered merely as a ‘romance of rascality. 


| A record of the official evidence in regard to allo 
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ge outrages has been filed in the archives of this 
House and spread before the nation. Two mem- 
pers of the present House { Messrs. Howarp, and || 
syerman of Ohio,] are deserving the thanks of 


the 


the country Te : : : 
ing that atrocious conspiracy against the elective 
franchise. The Blue Lodges of Missouri vomited 
forth their bands of adventurers and terrorists to 
overrun and confiscate, as it were, an entire Ter- 
ritory’ trampling under foot all law, a) and 
right. ‘The subsequent horrors in Kansas nat- 
yrally lowed from this first irruption of the bor- 
jer ruffians. It was these same men who after- 
wards, in the Territory, lighted the torch of civil 
war; who murdered the free-State men in cold 
blood; who covered the smiling prairies with: 
hones and corpses, and who sundered all the ties 
which usually unite men. But time will have its 
revenges; and the authors and participators in 
these great offenses will perish before time shall 
have effaced from their foreheads the stigma which 
the hand of crime has there imprinted. 

A peculiar fate has attended the Governors of 
Kansas—they have all fallen under the hatchet 
of the guillotine, worked by the administrations | 
that appointed them. It should be observed that 
these Governors were all appointed as friends of 
the Nebraska bill, and good ‘national Demo- | 
crats,”’ who went to the ‘Territory to carry out | 


the “ principles of the bill’? so called. They have | 


all been removed from office, or compelled to re- 
sin. Like Saturn devouring successively all his 
children, the Government devours successively 
all the Governors it sends to Kansas. 

But, to go back a little, you determined to get 
rid of the Missouri compromise, you determined 


to break down the barrier which, by a solemn | 


compact, our fathers hed interposed against the 
farther extension of slavery. Without pursuing 
this matter further at this time, Iet us see how you 
stand on the record. ‘The Kansas-Nebraska bill 
provides that it is— 


“The intent and meaning of this bill not to ‘ legislate 


slavery into any ‘Territory or State, nor exclude it therefrom ; 
hut to leave the people thereof perfectly free to form and 


regulate their domestic institutions in their own way, sub- | 


ject to the Constitution of the United States.’ 


Then the resolution of the Cincinnati conven- 
tion declared that the party recognized— 

“The right of the people of all the Territories, including 
Kansas and Nebraska, acting through the legally and fairly 
expressed will of 2 majority of acthal residents, and when- 
ever the number of their inhabitants justifies it, to form a 
constitution, with or without domestic slavery, and be ad- 
mitted into the Union upon terms of perfect equality with 
the other States.’’ 

While this resolution, fairly interpreted, ex- 
plodes the humbug of popular sovereignty, and 
takes away the right of the people of the Terri- 


tory to act upon the slavery question until they | 


shall come to form a constitution, yet it conecded 
that the people of Kansas had a right to act 
through “ the legally and fairly expressed will of 
a majority of the actual residents,’’ &c., when- 
ever they “come to form a constitution.” 
_ And, sir, what does the President say in his 
inaugural? Here it is: 

“Whata conception, then, was it for Congress to apply 


this simple rule—that the will of the majority shall govern 


~to the settlement of the domestic question of slavery in 
the Territories ! 


* But be this as it may, it is the imperative and indispen- 


who would challenge the respect of the country. 
Robert J. Walker was appointed Governor, and 
Frederick P. Stanton Secretary, of the Territory. 


''They were both southern men, and of course, 


. . '} ©. . 
for their successful efforts in expos- || ‘* national Democrats,’’ who had efficiently and 


| successfully labored to elevate Mr. Buchanan to 


' the President and his Cabinet. 


the Presidency, and who were ardent supporters 
of his Administration, Their appointment im- 
plied the fullest indorsement and confidence of 
They were held 
out to the world as honest, competent, and just 
men, who could be relied upon to administer the 


affairs of the distracted Territory fairly, honor- 


ably, legally; holding the scales of justice even 
between contending parties. All their acts would 
be entitled to full faith and credit, and implicit 
confidence could be reposed in all their statements 
in relation to matters connected with their officia 
duties. They entered upon the duties of their 
respective offices with a thorough and complete 


| understanding with the Administration as to the 





general course of policy to be pursued. Governor 
Walker, in his letter to the President accepting 
his appointment, said: 


**T understand that you and your Cabinet cordially con- 
curin the opinion expressed by me, that the actual bona 


fide residents of the Territory of Kansas, by a fair and reg 


ular vote, unafiected by fraud or violence, must be per 
mitted, in adopting their State constitution, t6 decide tor 
themselves what shall be their social institutions. This is 
the great fundamental principle of the act of Congress or- 
ganizing that Territory, affirmed by the Supreme Court of 


| the United States, and is in accordance with the views uni- 


formly expressed by me throughout my public career. Leon- 
template a peaceful solution of this question by an appeal 
to the intelligence and patriotism of the people of Kansas, 
who should all participate freely and fully in this decision, 
and by a majority of whose votes the decision must be made, 
as the only and constitutional mode of adjustment. 

** | will go and endeavor toadjust these difficulties, in the 
full confidence, as strongly expressed by you, that I will be 
sustained by all your own high authority, with the cordial 


| cooperation of all your Cabinet.’” 


After Walker’s acceptance of the office, in the 
language used in the extract just read, the follow- 
ing instructions were issued to him by the Ad- 
ministration, emanating from the Department of 
State: 


excitement growing out of the affairs of Kansas, and the 
attainment of which will bring it to a speedy termination. 


recent inaugural address, and I embody the paragraphs in 
the communication, asking your special attention to them 


| Itis declared in that instrument to be the imperative and 


indispensable duty of the Government of the United States 


| to secure to every resident inhabitant the free and inde- 
| pendent expression of his opinion by his vote. This sacred 
| right of each individual must be preserved; and that being | 


| accomplished, nothing can be fairer than to leave the peo- || 
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pie of a Territory free from all foreign interference to de- | 


cide their own destiny for themselves, subject only to the 
Constitution of the United States. 

‘* Upon these great rights of individual action and of pub- 
lie decision rest the foundations of American institutions ; 


| and if they are faithfully secured to the people of Kansas, 


the political condition of the country will soon become quiet 


| and satisfactory. The institutions of Kansas:should be es- 


sable duty of the Government of the United States to secure | 


to every resident inhabitant the free and independent ex- || 


Pression of his opinion by his vote. This sacred right of | 


each individual must be preserved !”? 


Such are the declarations of the President— | 


further, that it is the indispensable and imperative 
duty of the Government to secure to every resi- 
dent inhabitant the free and independent expres- 
sion of his opinion by his vote. These are the 
declarations of the same President who is now 
atlempting to wield the whole power of the Gov- 
‘rament to force a constitution upon a people no- 


‘orlously against the ‘¢ will of the majority”—an | 
‘nstrument conceived in crime, and brought forth | 


in fraud and violence. 


he country was promised that with the advent 


of the present Administration the Kansas ques- 
ton should 
of thine 


peace should soon reign throughout all her bor- 
*rs; that the President would call to the exec- 
‘4ve posts in the Territory men of high character 
a distinguished ability—men who would have 
© entire confidence of the Administration, and 


be speedily settled; that a new order | 
8 was to be inaugurated there, and that | 





| must be promptly repelled and punished. 
| safety for the Jegal voter, and exclusion and punishment for 
the illegal one—these should be the great princip!es of your | 


tablished by the votes of the people of Kansas, unawed and 
uninterrupted by force or fraud. And foreign voters must 


overawe or interrupt the free exercise of the right of voting 


Freedom and 


administration.”’ 
And here again we find the declaration of the 


| 

} fide actual citizen of Kansas. 

be excluded, come whence they may, and every attempt to '| that have since transpired, I want to call attention 
| 
| 








all the actual resident settlers might peaceably 
vote. And still further, when Governor Walker 
reached Kansas he made a speech to the people, 
at Topeka, to persuade them, if the opportunity 


were offered, to participate in the election. In 
that speech he said: 


* T will say, then, to you, gentlemen, that if they do not 
appoint a fair and impartial mode by which the majority of 


| the actual bona fide resident settlers of Kansas shall vote, 
| through the instrumentality of impartial judges, I will join 


you in all lawful opposition to their doings, and the Presi- 
dent and Congress will reject the constitution. 

_“* Tsay to you, that unless a full and fair opportunity is 
given to the people of Kansas to decide for themselves what 


| shall be their form of government, including the sectional 


question which has so long divided you—unless, I repeat, 
they grant you such an opportunity, | have one power of 


| Whichno man or set of men can deprive me, and to which I 
shall unhesitatingly resort, and that is to join you in lawful 


Opposition to their acts.”’ 
As late as July last, the Washington Union, 


| the official Administration organ, contended that 


the will of the people of Kansas, in regard to their 


constitution, must have ‘‘a direct expression at 
| the polls.” 


It said: 


* A constitution not subjected to that test, no matter what 
it contains, will never be acknowledged by its opponents as 
containing anything but fraud.’ 


Mind you, sir, ** a constitution,’’ a whole con- 
stitution, not a particular provision, to be voted 
for or against, yet voting for the instrument all 
the time. The “ organ” continues: 


‘** A plausible color might be given to this assertion by the 
argument that members of the convention could have no 
| motive for refusing to submit their work to their constitu- 
| ents, except a consciousness that the majority would con- 
demnit. We confess that we should find some difficulty 
in answering this. What other motive could they have ? 
‘“* We do most devoutly believe that, unless the constitu- 
tion of Kansas be submitted to the direct vote of the people, 
the unhappy controversy which has heretofore raged in that 
Territory will be prolonged for an indefinite time to come. 
We are equally well convinced that the will of the majority, 
whether it be for or against slavery, Will finally triumph, 
| though it may be after years of strife, disastrous to the best 
| interests of the country, and dangerous, it may be, to the 
peace and safety of the whole Union. 
‘Again: this movement of the territorial authorities to 
form a constitution is made, not in the regular way, in pur- . 
| suance of an enabling and authorizing act ot Congress, but 


|| in the mere motion of the Territorial Legislature itself. Nay 


|| it has been begun and carried on in the teeth of a refusa 
*¢ There are two great objects connectetl with the present || 


by Congress to pass such an act. 


This irregularity is not 
| fatal. 


‘There are other cases in which it was overlooked. 


|| But it can be waived only in consideration of the fact that 
These were clearly and succinctly stated in the President’s | 


the people have expressed their will in unmistakable lJan- 
| guage. If we dispense with the legal forms of proceedings 
| we must have the substance. 

‘* We think, for these reasons, that Governor Walker, in 
| advocating a submission of the constitution to a vote of the 
|} people, acted with wisdom and justice, and followed the 
only line of policy which promises to settle this vexed ques- 
tion, either rightly or satisfactorily. In this respect, atleast, 
| he has done nothing worthy of death or bonds.”’ 

| Even John Calhoun, and his seven confréres, 
| pro-slavery candidates for delegates to the con- 
| vention from Douglas county, were obliged to 
| come out with a card just before the election, 
pledging themselves, in the strongest terms, to 
submit the constitution of the future State of 
| Kansas, for adoption or rejection, to every bona 


In view of events 





| to that card: 


To the Democratic voters of Douglas county: 
| It having been stated by that abolition newspaper, the 
| Herald of Freedom, and by some disaffected bogus Demo- 


| erats, who have got up an independent ticket for the pur- 


Administration, that the institutions of Kansas | 


should be established by the votes of the people 


of Kansas, unawed and uninterrupted ** by force | 
or fraud.’’ The people, uninfluenced and uncon- | 


trolled, were to shape and mold their own form || 


“the will of th es ” and. || of government, and decide their own destiny for 
of the majority must govern,;’’ and, '| themselves, without foreign interference, and in 


their own way, ‘‘ subject,’’ in the cant phrase 


| of the day, ‘* only to the Constitution of the Uni- 
ted States.”’ 


A programme having been arranged and agreed 
upon between the Administration and Walker, 
the Governor issues his inaugural address to the 

eople of Kansas, which is approved by the Pres- 
ident and Cabinet. In that address he says: 

* Unless the convention submit the constitution to a vote 


pose of securing the vote of the Biack Republicans, that the 
| regular nominees of the Democratic convention were op- 
| posed to submitting the constitution to the people, we, the 
| candidates of the Democratic party, submit the following 
resolution, which was adopted by the Democratie conven- 
tion which placed us in nomination, and which we fully and 
| heartily indorse, as a complete refutation of the slanders 
| above referred to. 
Joun Cannoun, 
W. 8S. WELLs, 
L. 8. Bouine, Joun M. Wattace, 
W.T. Spicety, L.A. PRaTuerR. 
Lecompron, Kansas Territory, June 13, 1857. 
‘Resolved, That we will support no man as a delegate to 
the constitutional convention, whose duties it wil! be to 
frame the constitution of the future State of Kansas, and to 
mold the political institutions under which we, as a people, 
are to live, unless he pledges himself, fully, freely, and 
without reservation, to use every honorable means to sub- 


A. W. Jones, 
H. Borener, 


| mit the same to every bona fide actual citizen of Kansas, at 


of all the actual resident settlers of Kansas, and the election | 


be fairly and justly conducted, the constitution will be, and 
ought to be, rejected by Congress.’’ 

Now, sir, upon the face of this record, I sub- 
mit that this Administration was committed, by 


| its official action and declarations, by its plighted 


faith, by every obligation of honor, toa full, fair, 
and complete submission of any constitution that 
might be formed to thé whole people of Kansas, 
at an election fairly and justly conducted, where 


| the proper time for the vote being taken upon the adoption 
| by the people, in order that the said constitution may be 
adopted or rejected by the actual settlers of this Territory, 
as the majority of voters shall decide.”’ 

Having thus shown the pledges of the Admin- 
istration and its officials, and others, that the peo- 
ple of Kansas should have the opportunity fairly 
and freely to pass upon their constitution, I want 
to trace action on the question, and show how 


|| shamefully all these pledges and obligations have 


| been violated; to show how utterly faithless the 
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it is now lending itself to trample down all the 


TH 


TMT TEE net 
Administration has been in this regard, and how | 


principles it had professed to cherish; and to im- | 
pose a hate d and odious constitution upon a peo- | 


ple against their will. But let me say here that 
this Lecompton convention had no legal basis at 
all. ‘There had been no enabling act passed by 
Congress. Though President Pierce had recom- 
mended the passage of such an act by the last 
Congress, yet Congress did not act on his recom- 
mendation. The Legislature of Kansas had, there- 
fore, no authority to call any convention to form 
a constitution. That is a proposition which, in 
principle, cannot be controverted. No Territorial 
Legislature, which isa mere creature of Congress, 
can abrogate its government, which has been es- 
tablished by a law of Congress. However, as 
Congress has full power over the subject of the 
admission of a new State, it can accept any con- 
stitution, republican in form, however it may be 
framed; provided, always, it embody the will of 
the people seeking admission as a State. During 
the administration of General Jackson, the Ter- 
ritorial Legislature of Arkansas undertook, with- 
out any authority from Congress, to call a con- 
vention to adopt a constituuion preparatory to 
admission of that Territory into the Union. A 
question as to the power of the Legislature to do 
that act was submitted to the Attorney General, 
B. F. Butler, and he decided that any law passed 
by the Territorial Legislature of Arkansas call- 
ing a convention would be utterly null and void. 
When, subsequently, the subject of the admission 
of Michigan was up in the Senate, Mr. Buchanan 
then being a member of that body, said: 

“ No Senator will pretend that their Territorial Legisla- 
ture had any right whatever to pass laws enabling the peo- 
ple to eleet delegates to a convention for the purpose of 
jorming a State constitution. 
on their part.” 


Hence, we have the authority of General Jack- 


sou’s administration, and of Mr. Buchanan him- 
self, that this Lecompton convention was entirely 
without foundation of law. This does notimply, 
however, that the people would not have the right 
penceably to assemble, without an act of Con- 
gress, and form a constitution to be presented to 
Congress, as a petition to be admitted into the 
Union. 
the people of Kansas, and undoubtedly embodied 
their will, as they ratified it by an almost unan- 
rmous vote;and It is to be regretted that Convress 
had not conformed to that will, and admitted Kan- 
sas as a sovereign State. 

In July, 1855, the bogus and usurping Legis- 
lature of Kansas, without any authority from 
Congress, even had it been a legal Legislature in- 
stead of an imported mob, passed an act to take 
the sense of the people on the question of calling 
a convention to form a constitution. The free- 
State people, being a vast majority—d: pying then 
and ever, the binding force and validity of the 
acts of that Legislature—took no part in the elec- 
tion, one way or the other. Some others voted, 
and the proposition to call a convention was de- 
clared carried. ‘Though Congress had expressly 
refused to pass an enabling act for Kansas; yet, 
on the 19th day of February, 1857, the Legisla- 
ture of that Territory passed a law providing for 
the call of a convention to frame a constitution 
preparatory to her admission into the Union, The 
scope of the act was in full and complete harmony 
with the entire previous history of the pro-slavery 
party in Kansas. It conformed to the general 
purpose to which all theirefforts had been directed; 
that of fastening slavery upon the State, regardless 
of the popular sentiment, and indeed, against the 
vehement protest of the people. The bogus Legis- 
lature retained in itself the power to supervise all 


It was an act of usurpation 


The Topeka constitution was the act of }} 


the returns, excluding the United States officers, | 


the Governor and Secretary, from any control 
over them. The whole machinery for taking the 
eensus, and registering the voters, as provided for 


by the act, was placed in the hands of the pro- | 


slavery party, in order that it might be so arranged 


that the principal voting might be done in the pro- || people undertook to elect delegates to the conven- 


Even at that time fearing that | 


slavery districts. 


any constitution that might be made by their con- | 


vention would be voted down, they purposely 
failed to provide in their act for any submission 
to the people. ‘ 
other reasons, Governor Geary very properly ve- 


For that vital omission, and for | 


this election of delegates, that we may ascertain | 


how far that election approximated towards an 
expression of the will of the people of the Terri- 
tory. Setting aside the illegal character of the 
Legislature which enacted the law, let us look 
for a moment to the practical operation of things 
under it. 


Section eight of this territorial act pro- 


vides, that atthe election for members of the con- | 


vention no man shall vote unless bis name shall 
have been registered. As I have stated, all this 


machinery for taking the census and registering | 
the votes, was in the hands of the pro-slavery | 


sheriffs and probate judges, and their deputies, 
and they performed their duties in their ** own 
way.’’ And what was done? Was the census 
fairly taken? Wasa full, fair, and complete re- 
gistry of all the voters in the Territory made, so 
they might participate in the formation of their 
government? The law was not complied with; 
the voters were not registered ; they could not vote 
for members of the convention under the law. 
Here is the testimony of Governor Walker and 


Secretary Stanton on that subject; and they may | 


be called the Administration’s own witnesses. 
Governor Walker, in his letter to the President, 
says: 


«“ That [the Lecompton] convention, had vital, not tech- | 


nical defects, in the very substance of its organization, under 
the territorial law, which could only be cured, in my judg- 
ment—as set forth in my inaugural and other addresses— 
by the submission of the constitution for ratification or re- 
jection by the people. On reference to the territorial law 
under which the convention was assembled, thirty-four reg- 
ularly-organized counties were named as election districts 
for delegates to the convention. In each and all of these 
counties it was required by law that a census should be 
taken, and the voters registered ; and, when this was com- 
pleted, the delegates to the convention should be appor- 
tioned accordingly. In ninetéen of these counties there was 
no census and, therefore, there could be no such apportion- 
ment there of delegates based upon such census. And in 
lifteen of these counties there was no registry of voters. 
"These fifteen counties, including meny of the oldest 
organized counties in the Territory, were entirely disfran- 
chised, and did not give, and (by no fault of their own) 


could not give, a solitary vote for delegates to the conven- | 


tion.’’ * . * * 


** Nor could it be said these 
counties acquiesced ; for, wherever they endeavored by a 
subsequent census or registry of their own to supply this 


defect, occasioned by the previous neglect of the territorial | 
officers, the delegates thus chosen were rejected by the con- | 


vention. 


there was no census. 
there 
or could be given, for delegates to the convention in any 
one of these counties. Surely, then, tt cannot be said that 
such a convention, chosen by scarcely more than one tenth 


In fifteen counties out of thirty-four 


of the present voters if Kansas, represented the people of || 


that Territory, and could rightfully impose a constitution 
upon them without their consent.” ° 


Mr. Secretary Stanton corroborates Governor | 


Walker, and says: 
* The census therein provided for was imperfectly ob- 


tained from an unwilling people in nineteen counties of the | 
‘Territory, while in the remaining counties, being also nine- | 


teen in number, from various causes, no attempt was made 
to comply with the law. In some instances people and 
officers were alike averse to the proceedings; in others, 
the officers neglected or refused to act; andin some, there 
was but a small population and no efficient organization, 
enabling the people to secure u representation in the con- 
vention.”’ 


Thus, it will be seen that, without any fault of | 
their own, but in consequence of the premeditated | 


neglect or refusal of the pro-slavery officers in the 
‘Territory to properly take the census and register 
the voters in one half of the whole number of 
counties, the free-State men were unable to vote 
| for members of the convention, And yet, in face 
of this fact, we hear italleged everywhere by the 
_ friends of the Lecompton instrument from the 
President down to the postmaster of the smallest 
degree, that this whole trouble has grown out of 


that ** refusal to submit to lawful authority, and || 
'| vote at the election of delegates.’ 


> Itis made a 


grave charge against these free-State men, that 


they did not vote, when under the law they were | 


prohibited from voting; and it is said that they 

are now estopped from making any complaint. 
In some of the counties, which were in effect 

disfranchised in the manner I have stated, the 


tion, in order to have a representation there, but 
the elections were declared irregular and the mem- 
bers thus elected ousted from their seats. 

l now come to what took place at the election 
of members to the convention, which occurred 
on the third Monday of June, 1857. As we are 


toed the bill, but it was, however, passed over his || looking to the will of the people in this matter of 
|| forming a government by the people in “ their 


head by the requisite two-third vote. 


‘1 repent, that in nineteen counties out of thirty-four | 


was no registry; and not a solitary vote was given, | 
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Now, sir, let me proceed to an examination of own way,’’ let us see what proportion o 











y,"’ let us see f the peo. 
ple participated in thiselection. There were | 


| thousand two hundred and ee Votes regis 


| tered, and there was undoubte 


voters in the Territory, only two tho 


; ly a large Dumber 
of voters who were not registered in the Nineteen 
oe 


omitted counties. Out of this whole number of 
usand two 
aggregate 
about one 


hundred voted in all; and the average 
voté for the successful candidates was 
thousand eight hundred. Although there w» 
large numbers who were excluded from Voting 
there were many who did not vote, being Satisfied 
that the pro-slavery candidates would be ** counted 
in’’ with the usual frauds, and others who Were 
indifferent on the subject, as they had been eee 
ised by the highest authority an opportunity for 
a full and fair vote, on the adoption or rejection 
of any constitution that might be made, ~ | 
This convention of sixty delegates, thus elected 


by a handful of votes, and which would Zive an 


average of thirty voters, good and bad, to each 
delegate, went to work and formed a constitution 


in their own way.’? The convention was ad. 


| journed over from September to October,  [y th 
| mean time there was an election for members ty 


the Legislature, and the free-State men carried jt 
overwhelmingly, notwithstanding the prodiginys 
frauds that were perpetrated. It was thought tho: 
when the convention came together again, in ()e. 
tober, its action would be palsied by the power 
of public opinion. Many of the most reputable 


| members elected to it, becoming satisfied of jis 


dishonest and fraudulent purposes, refused to at. 
tend. Forty-three out of the sixty was the highest 
number participating in the work, and the most 
important questions were passed upon without a 
quorum. Violence, debauchery, and profanity 
characterized its proceedings. The lowest rey. 


| olutionary club that ever plotted under cover of 
' darkness in the faubourgs of Paris, during the 


| cessar 


reign of terror, could not come up to the standard 
of the Lecompton conspirators. 

The constitution made was a fitting instrument 
to emanate from such abody. ‘The October elec. 
tion, and other evidences, had shown that the 
free-State men were largely in the ascendant in 
the Territory, and that any constitution submi- 
ted by the Lecompton convention would be over- 
whelmingly voteddown. Asevery possible com- 
mittal had been made that there should be a sub- 
mission of the instrument, ingenuity was taxed 
to the utmost for some specious pretext of sub- 
mission which would accomplish the end of the 
conspirators, and yet cheat the public. It is unne- 
for me to dwell long on the scandalous 
provisions of the seventh section of the schedule, 
in regard to the submission. It is, in fact, no 
submission at all, for no.man could vote against 
the constitution. Itisallpro, andnocon. If,2c- 
cording to section nine of this same schedule, 
the voter would take a test oath to support that 
constitution under ‘* the pains and penalties of 
perjury,” he was graciously permitted by the 
supreme law-makers to put in a ballot for the 
** constitution with slavery,’’ or ‘* constitution 
with no slavery,’’ which was in fact construed 
to be voting for the constitution, and either for or 
against the further introduction of slavery ito 
Kansas. The whole thing was a disgraceful swit- 
dle and contrivance, and the farce of voting upoo 


_ it was gone through with on the 21st of December 


last, and the requisite number of votes were rt 


— 92 
/ turned for the ‘* constitution with slavery, — 


| following numbers were illegal and fraudulent: 


6,143 being the number deemed necessary and 
proper in that election. It was also though', 
under the circumstances, that a few votes should 
be returned for the * constitution with no sl 
very,’’ and accordingly 569 votes were returned 
inthat way. The Legislature of Kansas, elected 
in October last, appointed a commission of com 
petent and reliable men to examine into the frauds 
committed at the various elections. This com 
mission reports in regard to the election of the 2lst 
of December, as follows: 


“The board report that of the votes returned of the ~ 
tion of the 2lst December, 1857, on the slavery clause” 
the constitution framed at Lecompton, held at the eng 
of Kickapoo, Delaware, Oxford, and Shawnee, about | 


700 
145 
1,200 
675 


At Kickapoo... ..ccccee cence ceenteeceeeteeee® 
At Delaware City ...... ceeceseeeeceweeseneeeee® 
At Oxford ...... ces cccvecccceveccncececses see 
At Shawnee..... 


senee 
eee eet eeen weer eere eee 


— 


2.720 
Total,... CORR eee eee eee eee peeceeegncs cooe 
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Co = Thus it will e a an A pant cer | bes - oe — a a stating what is | fitness of things, that they cannot be shaken by 
9 Tepis. ounted in the **o = rr + an raud- }j ae ually claimed by the South! For, is there any | any human enactments. If this right to hold 
senke uk nt, which being deducted, eave - y votes | man who denies that the slaveholding members slaves be sacred and inviolable, constitutions de- 
nities ‘or the Lecompton constitution; and many of || of the Supreme Court, who read opinions from | nying it are, in that regard, merely void; and gov- 
mber of these were doubtless of om nano character as | which these doctrines necessarily result, in doing | ernments built on such denial are false. A gov- 
and two those of Kickapoo and Ox ore : . || So acted in nouteemity to the opinions of the ernment established upon the principle, or recog- 
reTera te As there could be no vote giv - against the con- _slaveholders? Is there a southern gentleman on _ nizing as fundamental the idea, that the right to 
Out One gitution, the instrument was of course declared this floor who denies the doctrines enunciated by own slaves under it does and must exist, and can- 
are Wer «o be adopted by a man whom the President calls | those opinions, or who disputes the President’s | not be impaired, assumes that every true and le- 
4 Votine «J, Calhoun, Esq., and who was president of || interpretation of them? Not one. No, sir, not | gitimate government must be founded upon the 
Satisfied the convention, and made by it dictator generally | one. And since this denial of the Senator, heand | existence of classes—a privileged class and a de- 
‘counted in all the Territory. , : | his associates from the South have, in the most graded class. Such government is not republican, 
ho were The Legislature elected in October, in order to | Rene area in the Senate of the U nited States, but oligarchal. A republican form of government, 
n prom. sscertain the a — eople of Kansas, | 7 voting for the admission of Kansas under the | if the principles of this constitution be acknowl- 
nity for passed an act submitting the Lecompton consti- | oe constitution, set up this very claim edged, is false and impossible; and every attempt 
ejection iution to a fair vote of the people for or against it, that slaves may be held in all the free States, their | to institute a government on the principle of the 
for it with slavery, and for it without slavery, to || own laws and constitutions to the contrary not- equality of men, on the assertion that there shall 
18 elected be taken on the 4th day of January last. his || withstanding. se OAR : | be no inferiors before the law, no slaves, will, in 
hehe election was a fair one; and none but legal votes || As this constitution is before us, I would like to | the end, prove a failure; for the great central and 
to each were cast; and the proper officers, including Gen- || allude further to some of its provisions if l had the || efficient law, written by God himself, has laid the 
Stitution eral Denver, the Secretary and acting Governor, | time. While the Constitution of the United States basis of all government in the truth that men are 
was ad. certify to a majority of over ten thousand voles as | only requires that a Senator in Congress should | created unequal—part to be masters, and part 
In the being given against the constitution. _ || be a citizen of the United States for nine years, | slaves. Admit Kansas, give your sanction to her 
mbers to But the instrument, such as it is, and framedin | no man can be Governor of the State of Kansas || constitution, and you declare that the Declaration 
carried it the manner it was, is now before us, and a bill | unless he h&s been a citizen for twenty years; yet || of Independence was a work, not only of * glit- 
odigions for the admission of Kansas under its provisions || I hear no complaints of this provision from the |, tering generalities,” but of false generalities, and 
ucht ther has come down from the Senate, and now con- | ‘* Democracy,’ who have professed to be the pe- || the Constitution of the United States a stupen- 
in, in Oc. fronts us on the Speaker’s table. The President || culiar champions of the adopted citizen. I can- dous cheat; and the nation, instead of being a 
e power recommends its admission; as thus, in his own || not, however, pass over the extraordinary first | Union of republican States, is buta Confederation 
‘eputable language, ‘ terminating the Kansas question, section of the seventh article, in regard to slavery, of oligarchies. No State, at the time of its ad- 
ied of its by “localizing the question of slavery. Idle || which declares that— mission, ever contained such a provision as this 
sed to at. expectation this, of terminating the controversy “The rightof property is before and higher than any con- slavery section in the Lecompton constitution; oe 
e highest and localizing the quesuon of slavery, by foisting tapes ne ey TW and the right of the owner of a slave || and Congress has never before been called upon Ls ie 
the most an execrated insutuuon upon a people who revolt | i cee en veduentes inthe cre. mene iolable to give such an indorsement as is now required : ia 
vithouta atand loathe it. Let the President beware how | re pe ae ent , | in voting for the Kansas bill. ; on 
profanity he attempts much further to oppress that people, || __ Here Is a declaration that the Congress of the In regard to the schedule: one peculiar feature : 
west rey- and to “crush out’’ their most sacred rights, He || United States is called upon to indorse by vot- || of the schedule of this constitution will be ob- ae 
cover of will find that there is a point beyond which for- || ing in Kansas as a State, as is now proposed, un- || served in the provision which takes the entire k ia 


bearance is no longer a virtue; and that his bayo- 
pets, his patronage, his power and authority, will 
form but a feeble barrier against that storm of 
popular indignation which must be awakened, 


der the Lecompton constitution, that property in 
slaves is higher than any constitutional sanction; 
,and every Senator or Representative who votes 
for Kansas with this constitution must be held as 


Iring the 


management of the election for State officers, Le- 
standard 


gislature, &c., held on the 4th of January last, 
out of the hands of the territorial officers, and 
placed it virtually in the hands of King Calhoun, 
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wherever liberty has a votary, or arepresentative 
government a friend. 
~ There are some other matters to which I must 
refer. An honorable Senator [Mr. Toomss] was 
wnderstood to remark the other night, in reply to 
the distinguished Senator from my own State, 
(Mr. Dovenas,] that no Senator or Represeuta- 
uve from the South had ever advanced the doc- 
trine that slaves could be held in the free States 
in defiance of their laws or constitutions. I think 
the Senator from Georgia mistaken. I well re- 
member the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
Kerr] used the following language, in a speech 
which he made on this floor in 1856: 

“The South should establish in the platform the princi- 


ple that the right of a southern man to his slaves is, equal, 


in its length and breadth, to the right of a northern man to 
his horse. 


lull, complete, and indisputable.”? 


_ Sir, there is abundant evidence that this claim 
is quite generally set up in the South. Tosa 

nothing of the claim made by a citizen of North 
Carolina, a Mr. Wheeler, a few years ago in the 
United States district court of Pennsylvania, or 
that of Lemmon, now pending in the courts of 


New York, I beg to call the attention of the com- | 


mittee to the dicta of the Supreme Court of the 
United States in the Dred Scott case, where the 


doctrine is expressly affirmed that slaves may be | 


held in the Territories of the United States under 
the Constitution of the United States, because the 
Constitution regards them as property. And Mr. 
Buchanan, in stating in his letter to Professor Sil- 
sman and others, what he understood to be the 
opinion of the court, says it isa mystery how it 
could ever have been doubted that the 
ion carries slavery into the Territories. Why? 

cause slaves are property under the provisions 
of the Federal Constitution. Now, sir, if this be 
‘ue, they are property wherever the Constitution 
*perates; and no lesser authority, no mere State 
“W or constitution, can make them anything but 
Property. No State can say that shall not be prop- 
‘ty which the Constitution of the United States 


‘ays shall be. The inference is logical and irre- 


‘isuble; and hence the President, in his recent 
age, informs us that Kansas is already a 
oling tate, as much so as Georgia or South Car- 
Now, if it had happened that the Senator from 
7eorgia was literally correct in his statement, how 


She should make.the recognition of the right | 


{ 


onstitu- | 


incompatible with the proper institutions and just 
policy of a State. 


proposition contained in it be correct, there can 


/as to form an insuperable objection to its admis- 
| sion. 
|| itis not objectionable, and that we do recognize 
|| the correctness of the declaration of the principle 
1 enunciated in the section. It is not like the or- 


| we cannot control, as being entirely within the | 


: . re 
|| province of the people of the new State; but it is 

| of that description which goes to the very founda- 
| tion of the State and determines its character, and 


|| the people of every State in the Union: for if we 
admit that it is true in Kansas, it is true in and 
forevery State in the Union. We cannot admit 
Kansas as a State without thereby asserting that 
slavery is sanctioned by an authority transcend- 
ing that of the people of the States, and which it 
is not competent for them practically to deny. 
The Senator from Georgia votes to admit Kansas, 
and he thereby declares that it is the rightof Kan- 
sas to build its institutions upon this central idea. 
This idea is well founded, or otherwise. If well 


der it; but if not, it is so great an error, of such 
sweep and importance, that no man can be justi- 
fied in voting for it. It is manifest, therefore, from 
what I have said, that a vote for the bill does, in 
effect, affirm the doctrines which are contained in 
the Lecompton constitution. 

Therefore it is that I say that all who vote for 
this bill affirm that slaves may be held in all the 
States of this Union, in defiance of their consti- 
tutions and laws. I maintain, sir, that we have 
no right to admit Kansas under this constitution. 


| 
| 
| 


a constitution to see if it provides for a republican 
form of government. The provision referred to 
in the Kansas constitution determines its char- 
acter, whether + 9 yore or not. 





It asserts, in 


the most ungualified terms, that slavery is estab- | 
lished by the law of nature; that its foundations | 
are so strongly laid in the eternal and absolute | 


| 


admitting that there is nothing in that constitution | 


This provision, it must be per- | 
ceived, is fundamental, and goes to the very foun- | 
dation of civil polity of the inchoate State. If the | 


be no objection in admitting a State under it; but if || 
| incorrect and unsound, it isso importantand vital | 


3y voting to receive the State, we declare | 


| dinary provisions of a constitution, which we | 
| might deem impolitic and unwise, and over which | 


|| recognizes a principle which, if sound, affects | 


| 
| founded, the State may properly be admitted un- | 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| It is admitted on all sides that we may look into | 


the president of the convention, acting without 
any law for the punishment of the offense of get- 
ting up fraudulent, spurious, and forged returns. 
The stupendous and unblushing frauds by which 
Calhoun attempted to get possession of the Legig- 
lature elected on the 4th of January last, have 
been fully exposed. The commissioners to ex- 
amine into these frauds, to whom I have before 
referred, state, in regard to one precinct, that— 

«From the evidence taken before them, the board state 
that the returns from the Delaware Agency precinct were 
honestly made out by the officers of the election ; and sub 
sequently three hundred and thirty-six names were forged 
upon them by or with the knowledge of John D. Hender 
son; and that John Calhoun was parliceps criminis after 
the fact.’ 

This is the same John Calhoun, or “‘ J. Cal- 
houn, Esq.,’’ as the President calls him, who has 
so long been holding the destinies of the Kansas 
Legislature in his breeches pocket here in Wash- 
ington. Thisis the man to whom this Lecompton 
convention confided solely the grave and respons- 
ible duty of conducting the elections in Kansas 
in his **own way,’ and I think it will be admit- 
ted that he cman unrivaled in that line; his nat- 
ural talent in that direction has been improved 
by long and extensive practice. Indeed, he may 
now be considered the ablest bodied vote counter 
‘‘in this or any other country.’’ But he has 
recently been induced, either by the pressure of 
public opinion, or for the purpose of influencing 
action here, to write a letter to the editor of a 
newspaper in this city, recognizing the fraud at 
the ** Delaware Crossing’’ precinct, and stating 
that ** certificates of election will accordingly is- 
sue’’ to the free-State candidates of Leavenworth 
county. Now, sir, in view of the practices in 
IXansas for the last few years, in view of the pe- 
culiar provisions of the schedule of the constitu- 
tion, which provides that— 

“In case of removal, absence or disability of the presi- 
ident of this convention to discharge the duties herein im- 
posed on him, the president pro tempore of this convention 
shall perform said duties, and in case of absence, refusal. or 
disability of the president pro tempore, a committee consist- 
ing of seven, or a majority of them, shall discharge the 
duties required of the president of this convention.”’ 

And, in view of the further fact that Calhoun, 
the president of the convention, is now ‘‘absent”’ 
from the Territory, and is here in Washington, 
and, therefore, has no power or authority to act 
in the premises, I must confess I have my mis 
givings on the subject. While he has words of 


iM 


= 


Naas 








apparent fairness on his lips, I fear he has con- 
nivance in his heart. | 

There are, Mr. Chairman, a great mary other 
topics I would like to discuss, connected with 


l te 
|| the Lecompton constitution. é 
| like a wall of fire against all your appliances, and 


Kansas and outside of Kansas, but my limited || 


time forbids. Many extraordinary things have 
been said, during the discussion of this question, 
in both Houses of Congress. A distinguished 
member of the Senate [Mr. Hammonp, of South 
Ontong’ has told us, ina late speech, that the 
slaveholders of the South have ruled the country 
for sixty out of the seventy years of her existence. 
This is extraordinary, but it js nevertheless true; 
and the North must acknowledge, with humilia- 
tion, the fact that she has so long submitted to 
the rule of an oligarchy, comparatively insignifi- 
cant in numbers and weak in actual power The 
his.ory of this rule of sixty years is a history of 
aggression upon the rights of the North, some- 
times vigorously resisted, but oftener feebly op- 
posed and then finally acquiesced in, until an- 
other still greater outrage should be committed, 
to be again submitted to. This continued sub- 
mission, this eternal acquiescence, has dulled the 
sensibilities of the people of the North to that ex- 
tent, that too many of them confound the surren- 
der of sacred rights with the dictates of an honest 
patriotism. Nosooner has one wrong been com- 
mitted and acquiesced in than another is attempt- 
ed; and it might be said of this power, which has 
ruled us in the North for sixty years, as was said 
of the controlling power in the French Revolu- 
tion, that it * aaneued from crimes to amnesties, 
and from amnesties to crimes.’’ 

But, sir, there is another portion of the honor- 
able Senator’s speech to which | beg leave to al- 
lude just here. In speaking of the contingency 
of separate organizations, and of the territory and 
resources Which the South would then have, he 
Bays: 

* But in this territory lies the great valley of the Missis- 
sippi, now the real, and soon to be the acknowledged, seat 
of the empire of the world. The sway of that valley will 
be as great as ever the Nile knew in the earlicrages of man- 
kind. We own the most of it. The most valuable part 
of it belongs to us now ; and although those who have set 
Ued above us are now opposed to us, another generation 
will tell a different tale. ‘They are ours by all the laws of 
nature ; slave labor will go over every foot of this great val 
ley where it will be found profitable to use it, and some of 
those who may not use it are soon to be united with us by 
such ties as will make us one and inseparable.”’ 

In one thing the Senator is right. ‘* The great 
valley of the Mississippi’’ will be the * acknowl- 
edged seat of the empire of the world,’’ and the 
great and glorious and Free Stare, which I have 
the honor to represent in part on this floor, will 
be the heart and center of that empire. And it 
will never belong to any southern confederacy ; 
but it will belong to the Union as it exists under 
the Constitution, now and forever, and hereafier, 
by an awakened and just public sentiment, to be 
interpreted and carried out in the spirit and ac- 
cording to the intent of the fathers who framed 
it. But, let me say further, profitable or not, sla- 


very wil! never curse another foot of the soil of 


that great valley. ‘That which is now free must 
be protected for the free white men of our own 
country, and of other nations who seek an asy- 
lum upon our shores. They may be called * hire- 


lings,’’ or ** slaves,’’ in the language of the Sen- | 


ator; but they are “ slaves’’ that know no mas- 
ters on earth, and acknowledge no superiors; 
**slaves’’ who break up the prairies, hew down 
the forests, cut through the mountains, build up 
cies, towns, and villages, and lay the founda- 
tions for empires on the eternal basis of virtue, 
intelligence, and trath. 

I have ever felt proud of the State of my adop- 
tion; yet the exalted position she occupies to-day 
on the great question of forcing a bastard consti- 


. ; 5 
tution on an unwilling people, makes my heart 
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State which I have the honor, in part, to repre- 


to swell with still more lively emotions of pride. | 


It is, indeed, a noble spectacle to see the people 
of that great and powerful State, and all its rep- 
resentatives in both Houses of Congress, stand- 


ing up in defense of the great principles upon || 


which our republican Government was formed. || 


The people of Illinois, of all parties, rise up in 
many. against your attempts to fasten slavery 
upon Kansas against the expressed and determ- 
ined will of her people. 

Threats, persuasions, appeals to party spirit, 
are aeedy puneues to induce assent to the ad- 
mission of Kansas under that hideous deformity, 


over, and no resentments to ss nothing but || ever receive my sanction, in any manner 
_duty to my constituents an 
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That people stand | 
will forever condemn the outrage, 
* Unawed by influence and unbribed by gain.”’ 

! 


| 
For thirty thousand of my own constituents I || 
enter here a solemn protest against the perpetra- 
tion of this gigantic wrong. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, on | 
no vecasion in my life have I risen to speak so || 
reluctantly as on the present. I feel the utter 
impossibility of advancing anything new by way 
of argument or statement of facts respecting the 
matter I am to discuss, and yet Iam under an ob- 
ligation of duty to present my views and defend 
my position, 

I’rom the time of the introduction of the Kansas- 
Nebraska bill in Congress, in 1854, to the present, 
it has been the theme of constant discussion, not 
only in the national Legislature, but throughout 
the length and breadth of the whole country. No 
question of public concernment, within my recol- 
lection, has been so thoroughly and ably dis- 
cussed. ‘This is by no means marvelous when 
we consider the magnitude of the prfnciples in- 
volved in its solution and settlement; and what- 
ever excitement it may have occasioned, the lights 
which have been shed upon all aspects of the 
question in the course of this discussion have not 
been without their beneficial influence. 

You will remember, sir, that I was a member 
of this House when that bill passed and became 
the law of the land. You will remember, too, the 
long and exciting struggle through which it bore 
itself along to its final passage. You will not fail 
to remember, also, that it had no truer or more 
devoted friend than myself. In looking back over | 
my career, as a member of this House, no act 
gives me more pleasure, or brings with it fewer 
regrets, than my constant and unwavering sup- 
port of that great measure. I believed then, I 
believe yet, that the principles of popular sover- 
eignty, as then enunciated, are justand right;and, 
if faithfully carried out, will forever settle, upon 
an honorable, fair, and equitable basis, not only 
the question of slavery, but every other question | 
of domestic policy properly and of right belong- 
ing to the States and Territories. But, on the con- | 
trary, if its letter and spirit, its true intent and 
meaning shall not be respected, its high purpose 
will have failed; civil discord, fraternal strife, sec- 
tional collisions, and the more fatal evils which 
these will occasion, may be the unfortunate con- 
sequences. No man on this floor, to whatever 
party he may belong, would deplore this more 
deeply than myself; but whatever may come, 
whatever troubles or difficulties may arise in the | 
fateful future, consequent upon the admission of 
Kansas into the Union under the Lecompton con- 
stitution—if, by possibility, it shall be so admit- 
ted—must not be charged to the fair and legiti- 
mate workings of the provisions of the Kansas- 
Nebraska bill, but only to the violation and per- 


version of its principles. | 


In the examination of this question, it will be- 
come necessary for me to refer to the views of 
the President as set forth in his annual message 
and in his late special message, from certain of 
which I am reluctantly compelled to dissent, I 
shall do so; and shall express my dissent with 
all proper respect, but firmly and distinetly. [| 
entertain a high respect for the honesty and integ- 
rity of Mr. Buchanan. He was my first choice 
for the high position he now occupies. I aided, 
to the full extent of my influence, in securing his 
nomination. After his nomination, I devoted my 
time, and whatever energy and ability I pos- 
sessed, in securing for him the suffrage of the 


sent. In that contest, the most exciting through 
which it had ever passed, a glorious triumph | 
crowned the efforts of our Democracy in the State 
election, and did much towards securing that still | 
more signal triumph which soon followed, and by | 
which Mr. Buchanan was borne into the presi- | 
dential office. I have no feeling of hostility to- | 
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_ sas-Nebraska bill, in and by which it 
_ other things, provided: 
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derelict in duty, and unfaithful to my 
ents, were I to falsify, or fail to avow, my sent) 
ments. = 

What is the issue? In 1854, Conere 
an act for the organization of the Doce 
Kansas and Nebraska, commonly called the ted 


MY Constity. 


is, among 


That nothing herein contained should be so constr 
as to legislate slavery into or out of any State or Teron 
but to leave the people thereof perfectly free to form pals 
regulate their domestic institutions in their own way, hs 


| ject only to the Constitution of the United States.» 


The President contends that the constitution 
formed at Lecompton, in the Territory of Kay. 
sas, and which he has submitted to Congress fo, 
its sanction, and with an earnest recommendation 
that Kansas shall, under it, be admitted into the 
Union, has been legally formed; that it is the em. 


_ bodiment of the will of the people, and is in per: 


fect accordance with the provisions of the Organic 
act to which I have alluded. 
I, and those with whom L act, dissent from these 


| views of the President; and it is to the issue, ag 


| with every confidence that I shall be able ty) 


thus presented to the country, that I shall direc: 
my remarks on thisoccasion. I take the ground 


’ 


| umphantly to maintain it, that the so-called Lp. 


compton constitution, which the President has 
invoked us to stamp with the solemn seal of our 


approbation, is a flagrant violation of the letior 


and spirit of the Kansas-Nebraska act; in direct 
conflict with the doctrine of popular sovereignty 
as enunciated by the Democratic party in the plai- 


form of principles adopted by the national cop. 


| vention at Cincinnati, in 1856; in the letter of Mr. 


3uchanan, accepting the nomination for the Pres- 
idency; in his inaugural address; and in his in- 
structions to Governor Walker; and further, Mr, 
Chairman, that this so-called constitution was 
conceived in fraud, and is now, by trick and strat- 
agem, attempted to be forced upon an unwilling 
people, against the solemn protest of four fifths 
of the legal voters of that Territory. I have full 


_ confidence that I shall be able, in the course of my 


arguments, to show all this and more. 
1 know, sir, that the course which I have seen 
proper to mark out for myself, on this question, 
will subject me—nay, has already subjected me 
—to animadversions, and my motives to misrep- 
resentation; but I care not for that. It shall not 
deter me from following the dictates of my own 
conscience and the lights of my own judgment; 
and especially when | have abundant assurance 
that, in thus conscientiously performing my duty, 
Iam reflecting, in the national Legislature, the 
almost unanimous will of my constituents. 
Gentlemen from the South attribute the opposi- 


tion of myself and other northern Democrats to 


| slavery where it exists. 


the Lecompton constitution to the fact that it tol- 

erates slavery. I take this occasion to say tliat 
my opposition arises from no such cause; | place 
it upon other and higher grounds. I am a native 
of a slaveholding State. I have no prejudices 
against the South, nor against the institution of 
I make no waf upon 
the rights of the people of the South. I have de- 
fended those rights more frequently than south- 
ern gentlemen themselves; because my position, 
as a public man, and as a national Democrat o! 

the North, has required it at my hands. I amagain 
ready to defend the South whenever she is in the 
right; and, sir, I here, in my place to-day, make 
this solemn declaration, that, if Kansas or any 
other Territory of the United States were here, 
asking admission into the Union, honestly, fair 
ly, and with a fundamental law recognizing the 
institution, I would vote for ber admission cheer- 
fully, and without a moment’s hesitation; provid- 
ed that fundamental law was republican in form, 
emanated from, and embodied the will of the peo- 
ple for whose government it was formed. | would 
not stop to inquire one word beyond that; and, 
with equal solemnity, I declare that no constitu 
tion tainted with fraud, as this is, and which 13 
known to be condemned by an overwhelming m™ 


wards the President; no disappointments togrieve || jority of the people for whom it is made, shall 


to the country to 
action here. i 
the President has committed a 


influence m 
Sir, I thin 


} 
at || been in public life. 


| 


| polsient mistake, a fundamental error; and, so |, 
i) & 


elieving, | would be unworthy of a seat here, 


what- 


ever. These, sir, have ever been my principles- 
I have proclaimed them publicly ever since I have 
After my vote for the Kan- 
sas-Nebraska bill, I returned home, and was de- 
feated for the seat I now occupy upon these prin 
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~ yg: and, upon the strength of these principles, 
| was emppaatly reélected to the present Con- 


ves, Ltrust, therefore, that, so far, at least, as | 
Tam concerned, I shall hear no more of the charge | 


made against northern Democrats of opposition 
to this constituuion because of the slavery clause. 
Gentlemen may regard me as serious or not; it 
matters not to me, I have neither favor nor in- 
ijlgence to ask from any quarter, 

* But, sir, to the question. It is said by the 
President and others, that the election which was 
held for delegates to form the Lecompton constl- 


«tion, in Jane 1857, wasa legal election; and that | 
‘hose who failed to vote at that election have no | 


~oht to complain, and are bound by the voice of 
‘ose who did exercise that right. I admit, only 
that the election was held under the forms of law; 


but, sir, Was it a fair election; and had all the | 


voters an Opportunity to vote? It has been as- 
gerted by Governor Walker and Governor Stan- 
ton, and stands uncontradicted by the President 
or any other respectable authority, that the cen- 
sys and registration, which by the act of the Ter- 
ritorial Legislature were required to be made prior 
to the election, were imperfectly made in all the 
counties where made at all; and ** thatin nineteen 
ounties out of thirty-four, there was no registry, 
and in fifteen counties of thirty-four, there was 
no census, and not a solitary vote was given, or 
could be given, for delegates to the convention 
in any one of those counties.’’ If the people of 
those disfranchised counties were disposed to vote, 
they were positively prohibited from so doing; 
pot by any act of theirs, but because the pro- 
yisions of the law had not been executed in those 


counties, either through negligence of the officers | 


or want of means to defray the expenses attend- 


ant upon the performance of their duties. And || 


itis a fact not denied, that scarcely one tenth of 
the then voters of the Territory did vote at that 
election. 1 ask gentlemen, Lask Democrats from 
the South, if this was a fair election; if this comes 
up to their notions of popular sovereignty ? if this 
is consonant with the principles enunciated at Cin- 
cinnati? and if, by this beggarly verdict, they 


seek, upon a mere technicality, to fix the destinies , 


of the whole people of Kansas until 1864, and 
perhaps forever? Again, sir, we have the positive 
evidence before us, that, in many of these dis- 
franchised counties, the people went on, under 
the advice of Governor Walker, and elected del- 
egates to the convention, under the supposition 
that inasmuch as they had, by no act or omission 
of theirs, been debarred the right of voting at the 
regular election, their franchise was not thereby 
annihilated, and that the delegates of their choice 
would be entitled to seats in the convention; but 
the doors of the convention were closed against 


them by the sixty delegates chosen at the regular | 


election. 

But, sir, independent of this, I go a step fur- 
ther. No advantage can justly be taken of any 
voter who staid away from the polls on that occa- 


sion; and, although I think that they ought to | 


have voted, yet, | repeat that they had a right to 


stay away from the polls without losing the right || 


(o pass upon the constitution when formed. They 
had the right to look to the Democratic party of 
the States to redeem their pledges everywhere 
made. They had the right to look to the ro- 
Savery party of the Territory to redeem their 
pledges made in the convention whieh nominated 
Ransom for Congress. They had the right to 
look to the President, acting for the Democratic 


party and reflecting its will, to redeem his re- | 


peated pledges. They had the right to look to 
Governor Walker, acting for the President, and 
under his instructions, to redeem his pledges so 
often and so soleranly made; and they had the 
right to look to the convention delegates chosen at 
the June election to carry into effect their public 
and solemn pledge that the constitution, when 
framed, should be submitted to the whole people 
for ratification or rejection. I need not go back 
‘o show that the very letter and essence of the 

‘cinnati platform was, that in establishing a 
ronatitution it could only be done ‘ through the 
egally “expressed will of a majority of the actual 
residents’’ of the Territory. 1 need not go back 
and hunt up the speeches made, and the resolu- 
“ons passed, during the canvass of 1856. I need 
hot go back and pile, mountain high, the expres- 
ser of the public meetings and editorial articles, 
‘orth and South, eulogizing the President and 
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they had taken in urging the submission of this 
constitution to the people. It would occupy too 
much of my time. But, sir, if I were to do it, it 
would overwhelm gentlemen who have so sud- 
denly and mysteriously changed front on this 
question. [twill be sufficient for my present pur- 
pose to refer, first, to the pledge made by John 


| gates for the Lecompton convention. Here it is: 
To the Democratic voters of Douglas county : 

It Having been stated by that Abolition newspaper, the 
Herald of Freedom, and by some disaffected bogus Demo- 
erats, who have got up an independent ticket, for the pur- 
pose of securing the vote of the Black Republicans, that the 
regular nominees of the Democratic convention were op- 
posed to submitting the constitution to the people, we, the 
candidates of the Democratic party, submit the following 
resolutions, which were adopted by the Democratic con 
vention which placed us in nomination, and which we fully 
and heartily indorse, as a complete retutation of the slan- 
ders above referred to. 

Joun CaLnoun, 

W.S. WetLs, 
L.S. Bouiine, Joun M. Wattace, 

Wn. T. Spicety, —L. A. PRaruer. 

LecomptTon, Kansas Territory, June 13, 1857. 
** Resolved. That we will support no man asa delegate to 
| the constitutional convention, whose duty it will be to frame 
| the constitution of the future State of Kansas, and to mold 
the political institutions under which we, as a people, are 
to live, unless he pledges himself fully, freely, and without 
reservation, to use every honorable means to submit the 
same to every bona fide actual citizen of Kansas, at the 
| proper time for the vote being taken upon the adoption 
by the people, in order that the said constitution may be 
adopted or rejected by the actual settlers iu this Territory, 
as the majority of the voters shall decide.”’ 

This man Calhoun and his associate candidates 
were elected on this pledge; and yet, in the face 
of that pledge, basely betrayed the people, and 
refused to submit the constitution to them, and 
| are now here (at least some of them) urging the 
immediate ratification of it by Congress, and the 
admission ‘of Kansas into the Union under it. 
Has such infamous betrayal of public trust a par- 
allel in the political history of this country ? And 
if it were committed in your State, sir, the guilty 
culprits would suffer the penalty of their treachery 
by summary punishment at the hands of an out- 
raged constituency. 

But again, sir, the President, in his letter of ac- 
ceptance, Says: 


A. W. Jones, 
H. Borcuer, 


** What a conception, then, was it for Congress to apply 
this simple rule: that the will of the majority shall govern, 
to the settlement of the question of domestic slavery in the 
| ‘Territories !”? 


And in the same address, the President, after 
referring to the question of the time of admission 
| of a State as unimportant, uses this emphatic lan- 
| guage: 
| © This is, happily, a matter of but little practical import- 
| ance. Besides, it is a judicial question which legitimately 
belongs to the Supreme Court of the United States, before 
|| whom it is now pending, and will, it is understood, be 
| 
} 
' 
| 


with all good citizens, I shall cheerfully submit, whatever 
this may be, though it has ever been my individual opinion 
| that, under the Nebraska-Kansas act, the appropriate period 
will be when the number of actual residents in the ‘Terri- 
tory shall justify the formation of aconstitution with a view 
|} to its admission as a State intothe Union. But be this as 
|| it may, itis the imperative and indispensable duty of the 
Government of the United States to secure to every resident 
inhabitant the free and independent expression of his opin- 


be preserved !”’ 


Again he says, in his instructions to Governor 
Walker: 


| votes of the people of Kansas, unawed and uninterrupted 
|| by force and fraud. 


| 

| 

|| of the Federal Constitution, the people of Kansas have the 

right to be protected in the peacful election of delegates for 

|| such a purpose, under such authority; and the convention 
itself has a right to similar protection in the opportunity for 
tranquil and undisturbed deliberations. When suchacon- 

|| stitution shall be submitted to the people of a Territory, they 
must be protected in the exercise of their right to vote for 

| or against the instrument, and the fair expression of the pop- 

| ular will must not be interrupted by fraud or violence.”’ 


And again, in his letter to Professor Silliman 
and others, he says: 


‘« The convention will soon assemble to perform the sol- 
emmn duty of framing a constitution for themselves and their 
posterity; and, in the state of incipient rebellion which still 
exists in Kansas, it is my imperative duty to employ the 
troops of the United States, should this become necessary, 
in defending the convention against violence while framing 
the constitution, and in protecting the ‘ bona fide inhabit- 
ants’ qualified to vote under the provisions of this instru- 
ment, in the free exercise of the right of suffrage, when it 

' shall be submitted to them for approbation or rejection.” 


'| Governor Walker for the high Democratic stand | 
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After Governor Walker had refused to accept 
| the office, the President again tendered it to him, 
, and urged him to accept it, which he finally did, 

with the perfect understanding with the President 
that the people, the bona fide residents, of Kansas 
should be protected in the formation of their do- 


,| Mestic instituiions, and ip the adoption or rejec- 


Calhoun and his associates, candidates for del- | 


speedily and finally settled. To their decision, in common | 


ion by his vote. This sacred right of cach individual must | 


* The institutions of Kansas should be established by the | 


‘* The regular Legislature of the Territory having author- | 
ized the assembling of aconvention to frame a constitution, | 
to be accepted or rejected by Congress, under the provisions | 


tion of their constitution, against both fraud and 
violence. But I cannotas well express the under- 
standing between them as by quoting the follow- 


ing paragraph from the letter of Governor Walker 
to the President accepting the appointment, under 
‘date of March 30, 1857, and published in the 
Union while Governor Walker was yet here, be- 
fore taking his leave for Kansas: 

* T understand that you and your Cabinet cordially con- 
curin the opinion expressed by me, that the actual bona 
fide residents of the ‘Territory of Kansas, by a fair and reg- 
ular vote, unaflected by fraud or violence, must be permit- 
ted, in adopting their State constitution, to decide for them- 
selves what shall be their social institutions. This is the 
great fundamental principle of the act of Congress organ- 
izing that Territory, affirmed by the Supreme Court of the 
United States, and is in accordance with the views uni- 
formly expressed by me throughout my publie career. I 
contemplate a peaceful solution of this question by an ap- 
peal to the intelligence and patriotism of the people of Kan- 
sas, who should all participate freely and fully in this de- 
cision, and by a majority of whose votes the decision must 
be made, as the ouly and constitutional mode of adjust- 
ment. 

* IT will go, then, and endeavor to adjust these difficul- 
ties, in the tull confidence, as expressed by you, that I will 
be sustained by all your own high authority, with the cor- 
dial cooperation of all your Cabinet.” 


In pursuance of these instructions and this per- 
feet understanding, Mr. Walker accepted the of- 
fice of Governor, repaired to the Territory, and, 

'as a faithful representative of the views of the 
President and his entire Cabinet, entered upon 
the discharge of his delicate and responsible du- 
ties in the month of June; and, as the first act of 
his administration, issued his proclamation to the 
people of Kansas; in which he says: 

‘‘Tsit not infinttely better that shivery should be abolished 
or established in Kansas, rather than that we should become 
slaves, and not be permitted to govern ourselves? I[s the 
absence or existence of slavery in Kansas paramountto the 
great question of State sovereignty, self government, and 
of the Union?’ . ® . ° oi * % 

** Lf patriotism, if devotion to the Constitution, and love 
ofthe Union, should not induee the minority to yield to the 
majority on this question, let them reflect that, in no event, 
can the minority successtully determine the question per- 
manentiy; and in no contingency will Congress admit 
Kansas as a slave er as a free State, unless a majority of the 
people of Kansas shall first fairly and freely decide the 
question for themselves by a direct rote on the adoption of 
the constitution, excluding all fraud or violence. 

** The minority, tn resisting the will of the majority, may 
involve Kansas again in civil war; they may bring upon 
her reproach and obloquy, and destroy her progress and 
prosperity ; they may keep her for years out of the Union, 

| and, in the whirlwind of agitation, sweep away the gov- 
ernment itself; but Kansas never can be brought into the 
Union, with Gr without slavery, except by a previous sol- 
enin decision, fully, freely, and fairly made by a majority of 
her people, in voting for or against the adoption of the State 
constitution.” 


The course of Governor Waiker met the appro- 
| bation of the Presidentand his Cabinet—an appro- 
bation frequently enough repeated in the colamns 
| of the Union newspaper, the organ of the Admin- 
| istration, and known to reflect implicitly their 
| views on all important affairs. In that organ, in 
, that mouth-piece of the Administration, of the 7th 
of June last, after the delegates to the Lecompton 
|, convention had been chosen, the following edito- 
|| rial article appeared: 
| 
| 


|, * Whenthere is no serious dispute upon the constitution, 
either in the convention or among the people, the power of 


|| the case in Kansas. The most violent struggle this country 
|| ever saw, upon the most important issne which the const- 
tution is to determine, has been going on there for several 
years, between parties so evenly balanced that both claim 
the majority, and so hostile to one another that numerous 
lives have been lost in the contest. Under these circum- 
stances there can be no such thing as ascertaining clearly, 
| and without doubt, the will of the peopie in any way excepi 
by their own direct expression of tt at the polls. .4 consti- 
tution not subjected to that test,no matter what it contains, 
| will never be acknowledged by its opponents to be anything but 
|| a fraud. 
|  Aplausible color might be given to this assertion by the 
argument that the members of the convention could liav«: 
no motive for refusing to submit their work to their constit 
uents, except a consciousness thatthe majority would con- 
demn it. We confess that we should find some difficulty 
in answering this. What other motive could they have ? 
| We do most devoutly believe that, unless the constitution 
of Kansas should be submitted to a direct vote of the pev 
ple, the unhappy controversy which has heretofore rage | 
|| in that Territory will be prolonged for an indefinite time to 
|; come.’? 
| 
} 


And again, sir, in the same paper of July last, 
the editor, speaking forthe Administration, says: 
“ Until recently, and in 9 few quarters, no one has que 


the delegates alone may put itiv operation. Butsuch isnot . 
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tioned the propriety of such submission, while its wisdom hearty approbation, but without these essential 
people | and life-giving qualities, never! 


is too apparent to be doubted, where the will of the 
is the acknowledged source of all power. v 
«The Constitutionalist insists that Governor Walker was 
wrong in declaring that the constitution, if not subinitted to 
the popular vote, would be, and ought to be, rejected by 
Congress; and we are asked to answer whether this is not 
a presumptuous interference. We answer, that it was no 
Federal interference with the slavery question for the Gov 
ernor to express the opinion that a constitution not sub- 
mitted to a popular vote would be rejected by Congress. 
Congress have no power to reject a constituuion framed by 
the people of a new State for anything that is put into or lett 
out of it, provided it be republican. But whether it does or 
does not express the popular sentiment, is a question of fact, 
which Congress must determine on evidence. The best 
evidence which the nature of the case adimits of, is the vote 
of the people upon it, after itis framed. If that evidence 
should be withheld in the case of Kansas, with all its pecu 
liar circumstances, the chances are a thousand to one that 
Congress will not be satisfied with any other evidence. The 
prediction of Governor Walker was therefore true, in all 
human probability, and his warning timely and just.’* 


No complaint was uttered by them as to any 
vart of his policy, until a change in their own pol- 
icy began to be indicated, in the month of Novem- 
ber last. Then it was determined that popular 
sovereignty was a thing of convenience ; well 
enough to use as a mere name, in election time, 
but not of sufficient moment to amount to an ob- 
struction, when a question of expediency was con- 
cerned. Instead of the momentous significance 
we had all (the President inclusive) professed to 
attach to it, it was construed to admit of the in- 
terpretation that the pitiful minority who actualiy 
voted for the constitution, by permission of Cal- 
houn and his associates, really meant the major- 
ity of the people; while the overwhelming major- 
ity who voted against the constitution, under the 
equally lawful authority of the Territorial Legis- 
Jature, were not the people, but only a band of 
rebels! Popular sovereignty might mean that the 
minority in Kansas should rule the majority, in- 
asmuch as the majority could not and would not 
vote to suit! that, under the rule of this minority, 
the Representatives of thirty-one States must be 
called upon to ferce into the Union, as a State, a 
Territory, four fifths of whose citizens have pro- 
tested, in every possible form, against its admis- 
sion upon the terms proposed! 

Sir, | have listened with more than ordinary 
interest to this discussion, waiting anxiously to 
hear some gentleman on the other side explain 
away or reconcile this sudden change—this, to 
me, strange inconsistency in the President’s pres- 
ent and past position; but waiting in vain. ‘They 
have not attempted the task. [ am sure they can- 
not accomplish it; but steadily keeping this point 
out of view, and ever evading the true question, 
content themselves with vague legal technicalities, 
or still more vague generalities. 

It is true, sir, that it is no crime for men to 
change their opinions; but can the Administration 
regard a portion of us as out of the party, because 
we, too, have not changed in this instance, but 
stand firmly where we have ever stood, and where 
the Administration stood with us so recently? 

Ithas been stated here, in debate, that we oppose 
the constitution because it has not been formed 
under the permissory provisions of an enabling 
act passed by Congress. J maintain no such 
ground, That Congress has power to pass such 
an act, and has, on many occasions, exercised this 
ower, Ladmit. | believe that course to be strictly 
real and proper, and perhaps the most regular; 
and should the Lecompton constitution be de- 
feated, | hold myself in readiness to vote for an 
enabling act for the Territory of Kansas. If my 
recollectionis notat fault, every Democratic mem- 
ber of both branches of Congress voted for the bill 
of Senator Toomss, to enable Kansas to forma 
constitution and come into the Union, during the 
first session of the last Congress, and their course 
was universally approved by the Democratic party 
North and South. It was regarded as the olive 
branch of peace held out by our party to the Op- 


position, and was an element of strength in the , 


contest of 1856. It it was then right, | cannot see 
why it should be wrong now. But I care not by 
what authority the people of a Territory may 
form & constitution; it may be under an enabling 
act; it may be under an act of the Territorial Le- 
gisiature; or it may be by the spontaneous act of 
the sovereign people themselves, in their primary 
assemblies, | 

to know is, that it is republican in form, and em- 
bodies the will of the people for whose govern- 
ment it is intended: then, sir, it will receive my 


I care not for the mode; all I want. 














Again: genlemen impute our opposition to the || 
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fact that this constitution has not been submitted | 


to the people for their approval or disapproval. 
I do not contend that such submission is legally 
essential. This is, certainly, the surest method 
of ascertaining the fact that it embodies the will 
of the people, and is the safest and most desirable 
rule in practice. I know, that in the early his- 
tory of this Republic, States were admitted with- 
out such submission. It might still be done where 
the evidences were palpable that there were no 
controversies about it; that the people approve it. 
But, sir, is this the case with the Lecompton con- 
trivance ? No, sir; we have the positive evidence 
before us to-day, of its disapproval by four fifths 
of the voters of ahe Territory; a disapproval ex- 
pressed with all the needful forms of law, and as 
peacefully and decorously expressed as the pre- 
vious meager approval. The science of govern- 
ment is progressive like everything else in hu- 
man affairs; and now, | believe, every State in the 
Union has submitted itsconstitution to the people 
for ratification, either originally or when subse- 
quently amended. 

I maintain that the constitution of Kansas has 
been submitted to the people and rejected, and I 
ask why are we here discussing the propriety of 
recognizing it? Itis assumed that the vote taken 
in the manner prescribed by the constitutional 
convention was final, and that by that vote the 
constitution became the paramount law of Kan- 
sas; and thisassumption is necessary to make the 
position of the friends of this constitution tenable 
foramoment. Now we have the authority of Mr. 
Buchanan himself for the proposition that, with- 
out an enabling act, the machinery by which the 
people ofa Territory attempt to gain admission as 
a State, beine in derogation of the territorial au- 
thorities, legislative and executive, has no force 
in law; and the acts of the people in this behalf 
only amount to a petition to Congress; that the 
modes of application are immaterial, and the forms 
of proceeding are like the scaffolding of a build- 
ing, to be Femoved when the edifice 1s complete; 
and that the sanction of Congress is what gives 
vitality to the constitution. In the Lecompton 
constitution itis thrice repeated that the consgitu- 
tion is to be submitted to the people for ** vatthea- 
tion or rejection.”? If Mr. Buchanan’s theory is 
true,the authority of the Kansas Territorial Legis- 
lature is not yetabrogated; and as the constitution 
itself provides that it must be submitted for rati- 
fication or rejection, and the convention which 
framed it did not provide a mode whereby it 
should be submitted for ratification or rejection, 
the act of the Legislature in providing the mode 


is in harmony with the requirements of the Con- | 


stitution itself, and has not only such force of 
lawful authority as existed in the Legislature, but 
also whatever legal sanction the very essence of 
the Constitution itself could give. ‘The right to 
petition includes the right to remonstrate; and if 
Congress is in duty bound to regard the petition 
of the voters on the 2lst of December, under how 


much greater obligation are they placed to regard || 
the remonstrance of those who voted on the 4th of |; 


January? Why, sir, not only does this very con- 


stitution assert the inherent right of the people to || 
change their constitutions at will, and whenever || 


they please, but many of you echo this doctrine. 


If this right inheres in the people, whether in a 


State or Territory, itincludes the right to abrogate; 
and as the people are sovereign, their act is law, 
under whatever forms itisdone. If, then, I grant 
your proposition, that this constitution became 
the law paramount of Kansas in December last, 
it ceased to be soin January. So much for the 
technical legal sophistries i 
of this consttution attempt to prop its rottenness, 
and give consistency to its tottering foundations. 
But the President says in his annual message: 


“The convention were not bound by its terms [the terms | 


of the Nebraska-Kansas bill) to submit any other portion of 


- 


that instrument (the constitution) to an election, except 
that which relates to the ‘ domestic institution’ of slavery.’ 


This isa remarkable assumption. What gave 


_ rise to the provision in the Kansas-Nebraska act 


which the friends | 
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any other of the domestic institutio 


_or Territories. Hence Congress i 


| — 
ns of the States 
gnored the rio} 
° . 5 rig 
it had before assumed to legislate on that Sabine 
tion, and left it on the same footing with al otl = 
| domestic institutions of the States and Territories 
| to be controlled, like them, by the people whom 


er ee concerned; and I think it would b 
difficult, indeed, to make any well-informed ae. 


son give it a different construction. Again the 
President says: 3 e 


‘** Domestic institutions’ are limited to the family T 
relation between master and slave, and a few oilers be 
‘ domestic institutions,’ and are entirely distinct from; are 
tutions of a political character. Bésides, there w 
tion then before Congress, nor indeed has there since hor 
any seriots question before the people of Kansas or dl a 
country, except that which relates to the * domestic inst . 
tion’ of slavery.”? ¢ institu. 


M Insti. 
43 NO ques. 


This assumption is still more novel and remark. 
able. If domestic institutions are limited to « the 
relation of master and slave, and a few others 
the ** few others’? may be as important to the 

| people as ‘* the relation of master and slave,” and 
they, by the President’s own showing, are jy. 
| cluded in the terms of the act, end should hayo 
been submitted to the people; and why, let me 
| ask, not submit the few others, as well as that 
one? Until this ingenious discovery of the Pres. 
ident, [ venture the assertion that nobody dream, d 
of giving to the phrase ‘* domestic institutions,” 
as used in the Kansas-Nebraska act, x narrower 
scope than that of embracing all institutions be. 
longing to a Territory or a State, as contradistiy. 
guished from those placed under the control of 
Congress by the Federal Constitution, 
I must insist that the President is mistaken 
when he says there was no question before Con- 
| gress, when the Kansas-Nebraska bill passed, but 
that of slavery. Itis true that was the engross- 
ing and exciting question; but it will not do to say 
that Congress had no other object in view, when 
they said the people should be left free * to form 
and regulate their domestic institutions in their 
own way,’’ and that they intended to concede to 
them the power to formand regulate slavery, and 
| nothing else. Sir, the terms used are too broad 
and comprehensive for that. No man can mis- 
take what are domestic institutions as applied to 
a State or Territory. Banks, revenue laws, 
courts of judicature, and, in fine, everything 
which is local to the State or Territory, and not 
national, is embraced under the term ** domestic 
institutions.’? But suppose the position of the 
President to be true, that ** domestic institutions” 
has reference to slavery alone, and that by the 
terms of the Kenees-Mabcamih bill the convention 
were not bound to submit any other portion of 
| the constitution but that in reference to slavery 
| to an election of the people: has even that ques- 
tion been fairly submitted to a vote of the people 
| of Kansas? ‘Thisisan important inquiry. The 
| President says it was * clearly and distinctly pre- 
sented to the people at the election held on the 
| 2st of December last, by virtue of the schedule 
to the Lecompton constitution.”’ I think it was 
not. This schedule, in defining the mode of sub- 
mission, says, ‘* the ballots cast at said election 
shall be indorsed ‘ constitution with slavery,’ or 
‘ constitution without slavery.’’’ Hence, forthe 
|| privilege of voting on this single question, the 
voter was compelled to vote for the constitution, 
whether he approved itor not. Yes, sir, he wa 
|| bound to swallow it all, whether it was good or 
| bad, just or unjust, in his estimation, or be ex- 
| cluded from the privilege of taking any part! 
|| the settlement of the question of slavery. This 
is the “clear and distinct”? manner in which, 8s 
the President assures us, the question of slavery 
| has been presented tothe people of Kansas. This 
| is the President’s mode of “leaving the people 
| perfectly free to form and regulate their domestic 
| institutions in their own way.” Is this carrying 
} out in good faith the pledge of the President 
1] 
I] 
t} 


|“ that.when such a constitution shall be submit- 
ted to the a they must be protected in the 
'| exercise of their right to vote for or against thal 
| instrument, and the fair expression of the popular 
| will must not be interrupted by fraud or violence * 
i he Presi- 

I think not. It may come up to the a 
dent’s present views of justice and fairness, DY 


| 
1] 
| will, I opine, fall far short of satisf, 





‘* that the people should be left free to form and ing independ: 
regulate their domestic institutions in their own || ent freemen. The President was doubly pledge 
way?” 


legislated on the subject of domestic slavery, but 


had never assumed the authority to legislate upon 


Why, Congress had, from time to time, | to maintain, in letter and spirit, the Kansas-Ne- 


1 braska act; pledged voluntarily to the Democratic 
| party, and the whole American people, by his ex 
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= approval of the Cincinnati a and by 
Ps oficial obligation as the Chief Executive officer 
»eyhis Union; and when, one yearago, onthe supe 
f this Capitol, he swore before Heaven to take 
care that the laws should be faithfully executed, 
= creat Democratic heart of this nation throbbed | 
with exultantgratulation, because no man doubted | 
that he would scrupulously fuifill that obligation. | 
The President was not responsible for the action | 
of the Lecompton convention, but he was under 
the most solemn obligation to see that the Kansas- 
Nebraska act should be faithfully executed; and 
when he brings the whole weight of the executive 
influence, its patronage inclusive, to bear, to en- 
force the flagrant violation of that act involved in 
the sanction of the Lecompton constitution, he 
not only assumes the responsibility of that great 
wrong, but violates his pledges and swerves from 
the obligations of his high office. Sir, there are 
provisions in this constitution to which I am op- 
sed, but I have not time to enumerate them. 
My objections to them are insuperable, fatal; and | 
being 80, had I been a resident of Kansas, duty 
would have constrained me to vote against the 
constitution as a whole; but then, by the very ' 
terms of the submission, I would have been ex- 
cluded from that high privilege, because, when I 
would have recorded my vote for or against sla- | 
very, | would have been compelled to vote for the 
constitution. Is it not probable that thousands | 
of honest, bona fide citizens of Kansas, who have | 
been so severely censured by the President and | 
others for failing to vote at that election, withheld | 
their votes for this very reason, namely, that the | 
constitution was obnoxious to them, and that | 
they could not pay so dearly for the privilege of 
expressing their opinions on the slavery question | 
by voting for a constitution they could not ap- 
prove? [am informed by gentlemen of the first | 
respectability that such was the fact, and that, to | 
agreat extent, the meager vote on that occasion | 
may be accounted for by this fact alone. 
Again, the President says: 
“] trust, however, the example set by the last Congress, | 
requiring that the constitution of Minnesota ‘ should be sub- | 
ject tothe approval and ratification of the people of the | 
proposed State,’ may be followed on future occasions. I | 
took it for granted that the convention of Kansas would act | 
in aceordance with this example, founded, as it is, on cor- | 
rect principles; and hence my instructions to Governor | 
Walker, in favor of submitting the constitution to the people, | 
were expressed in general and unqualified terms.” 





If the principle is right of submitting all future 
constitutions to the approval and ratification of | 
the people, and that is to be the rule on all future | 
occasions, Why is Kansas to be made an exception 
to the rule? Where is the necessity for this ex- 
traordinary haste? Where is the justice for Con- 
gress to disregard this wholesome rule which the 
President so cordially indorses, in order that Kan- 
sas may be thrust into the Union against the will 
of her people? If the principle is correct in one 
ease, it must be in another; and consistency, as 
well as justice and good faith to the people of 
Kansas, demands of us to make the same appli- 
cation of this just rule to the people of Kansas, 
as to any future Territory which may apply for 
admission into the Union. | 

The cherished object of the President is to lo- 
calize the difficulties in Kansas, by forcing her | 
into the Union under the Lecompton constitu- | 
tion. | am confident that his object can never 
be attained in this way; and persistence in his 
poly will only aggravate the evils of which | 

ecomplains. It seems to me irrational to come | 
‘o any other conclusion. The question itself is 
general, and not local, in its character. The in- 
terest the people feel in it will not down at the bid- | 
ding of any President. There is a love of liberty 
and justice animating the hearts of our country- 
men, that will rebel against any act, which, like 
this, appears to them to be one of oppression and 
tyranny without a parallel in the histery of this 
freecountry. Suppose they should resist the en- | 
forcement of this constitution with their lives, if | 
need be. The struggle begun, think you the peo- | 
ple of Kangas will not find sympathizers in other. 
tates? Men will go; you cannot restrain them | 
fr om going there to aid their friends in what they 
consider a struggle for the rights of freemen. 
Neither the North nor the South will look pas- 
Sively upon the struggle. A fraternal war be- | 
‘ween the contending parties may ensue, and the | 
fair plains of Kansas may be the common battle- | 





field between the North and the South. Who 


THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 








|| If, however, I am mistaken in all this, and the 


Itis said that ‘* Kansas has, for some years, oc- 
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can contemplate such an event withouta shudder || of this official proclamation, the returns from sey- 
of horror? Who can foretell what will be its is- || eral precincts fad not been received by the Gov- 
sue? Can the Union survive it? Would not the || ernor and are not enumerated in the above count, 
last hope for constitutional freedom have fied the || but have since been made, and have increased the 
earth with the consummation of this ill-advised || majority against the constitution to quite twelve 
scheme? I may be mistaken; my fears may not || thousand votes. Here is an emphatic expression, 
| be well grounded; I could hope they might not || at a fair election, of more than twelve thousand 
| be; but no man who calmly surveys the field be- || votes against the Lecompton constitution. 
| fore him, can shut his eyes to the imminent peril || Now, sir, let us turn, for a moment, to the elec- 
| to which the country will be exposed, if this act || tion held on the 2lst of December, which the 
of tyranny and oppression shall be consummated. | President so pertinaciously recognizes as the fair 
expression of the people of Kansas, and upon 
which he recommends its immediate and uncon- 
| ditional admission into the Union. The returns 
ciple has been violated, and the Democratic party || of this election were made to John Calhoun, pres- 
will be held responsible for it; and in the distant || ident of the convention, and by him opened, and 
future, when the Territories, North and South, the votes counted in the presence of the President 
| 








| people of Kansas shall quietly and peaceably sub- 
mit, still the wrong has been done, a great prin- 


knock at the doors of Congress for admission into || of tye Council and the Speaker of the House, on 
the Union, we shall be again at sea without chart || the 13th day of January last, and the result de- 
or compass to guide us in ouraction in the settle- || clared as follows: 

ment of this vexed question. The battle of sla- || Constitution with slavery.............+++-6,143 votes. 
very will be amen political gladiators, North Constitution without slavery......-s..+.+. 569 
and South, will fight it over again and again, to | 
the end that they may obtain place and power. 
The country will be convulsed and agitated, its 
business, peace, and prosperity disturbed, and the 

| Union itself imperiled; then, sir, is it not better | 
for us all to stand by and maintain, with scrupu- 
| lous regard, the principle of popular sovereignty, 
so just in itself, and so well calculated to settle 
and allay forever this dangerous and exciting 








Wiaea 7 colsmmesune deanna ae 
| 





From the proclamation of the President of the 
Council and Speaker of the House, it appears 
that one half of the majority vote was cast at the 

very sparsely-settled precincts in the Territory; 
two of them in the Shawnee reserve, on lands not 
| open for settlement, to wit: 





question? And shall we, afier the long and ardu- || cars: geal tinh haben ites aconsnsenen aa 
ous struggle through which we have passed in || Kickapoo, Leavenworth..++++s+++sccccee sce ee sl yOU7 
order to establish this great principle on a firm || ~ — 
and enduring basis, sacrifice it upon the altar of || TOtAl...seeeeeeee seers treeceeesere cess eee eS O12 





expediency, in this, our first attempt to apply it ‘ 

coanaaalier to ann of tin Peeulaneians Pp | which they allege to be fraudulent, and the truth 
of which charge has never, to my knowledge, 

. . ° > 4 > r . 

cupied too much of the publicattention.’’ No one || been contradicted. Then, sir, how does the ac- 

| count stand? Here it is: 


has felt the force of this suggestion more than || 
Majority egainst the Lecompton constitution at the election 


myself; no one has more sincerely desired to get 


i} - 
. aa » de seals || OF JAMUALY 4. cc seveceeeeceesseeeeeees nee odie «12,000 
™ of = ws —_ has — deeply deplored the Majority for the constitution with slavery at the elec- 
continuance of this irritating agitation. But shall || "tion of December 21......... Gate ol eae . 5,574 


we, therefore, perpetrate a wrong, the conse- | Deduet illegal and fraudulent votes, as above..3,012 
ence of whic 
de Epoese pcheane eu caine nee on a | And you have for the Lecompton constitution...... 2,562 
In my opinion, this is not the time, nor has the || 
President suggested the proper plan for quieting 
this fearful agitation. His motives may be good; 
his plan may meet the approbation of his own |! 
| conscience; but the experiment, I fear, must prove 
a miserable failure. Is it likely, I ask, does any- 
body believe that public attention w‘!l be with- 
drawn, and that the excitement that pervades the 
ublic mind everywhere, will be calmed and al- 
ayed by the perpetration of a wrong on the peo- 
ple of that Territory? On thecontrary, will it not 
rekindle the flame, and make the contest more 
fierce and bitter than ever? 

Sir, I have already shown that the submission 
of the question of slavery to the people of Kan- 
sas under the Lecompton constitution on the 2Ist | 
day of December last, was, by its terms, unfair, | 
unjust, and morally, if not legally void; because 
the people could not vote on that question with- 
out first voting for the constitution, whether they 
approved it or not. Now, sir, before that election 
was held, the Legislature of Kansas, admitted by 
all to be a legal representative body, and having 
full power and authority to do so, passed an act 
on the 17th day of December, in which they pro- 
vided that a fair election should be held at the 
| several places of voting in the Territory on the || d u lena! 

4th day of January, at which every legal voter || right, stifle their voice, and disregard their will, 

| should have the right of recording his vote ‘for || by compelling them to submit to laws they do not 
or against the constitution,’’ as a whole, ‘for || like, and have not approved? It is a fearful re- 
the constitution with slavery,”’ and ‘for the con- || sponsibility, and, for one, { will not assume it. 
stitution without slavery.’’ This election was | The President says that ‘‘ever since the period 
recognized as legal by the President, and, as he } of his inauguration a large portion of the people 
himself says in his special message, was ‘‘ peace- of Kansas have been in a state of rebellion against 
fully conducted under his instructions.’’ The re- the territorial government;’’ that “they have never 
turns were all properly made to Governor Denver; || acknowledged, but have constantly menaced and 
no charge of fraud, violence, or illegal voting, has || defied, the government to which they owe aile- 
been alleged from any quarter. The result of this || giance, and have been all the time in a state of 
| election, as appears Ee the proclamation of Gov- | resistance against its authorities,” &c.; and that 
| ernor Denver, the President of the Council, and ‘the speedy admission of Kansas into the Union 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives, || under the Lecompton constitution would restore 
dated the 26th day of January last, is as follows: | peace and quiet to the whole country.”’ 

| 

| 








And a clear majority against the Lecompton consti- 
CUtION Of,...00 crccccccccccces cocccccsvccccessoese 9,400 








Could an expression of popular disapprobation 
of a measure be more decided and emphatic? It 
dispels the illusions with which it has been at- 
tempted to invest the subject; it comes in an au- 
| thentic form, without the taint or suspicion of 

fraud, as the voice of the people, speaking for 
themselves through the ballot-box, imploring, de- 
| manding of us, net to stifle their will by congres- 
sional intervention. And this, too, ia the only 
|clear and positive expression of the will of the 
_ people of Kansas on the question of slavery or 
no slavery in that Territory; for the convention 
had so shaped their constitution, by that trick ot 
word-jugglery in which they have shown them. 
selves such alente that the adoption of the ** con- 
| stitution without slavery’? would have secured, 
so far as a constitution could, the perpetuity of 
slavery inthat Territory. Sir, how can this voice 
of the people, thus expressed, be disregarded ? 
How can the President, how can the gentlemen 
| on this floor who have come into power and place 
_ upon the Democratic doctrine that the majority 
shall have the right to form and regulate their own 
domestic institutions, rob them of this inalienable 














Against the Lecompton constitution........ 10,225 votes. There can be no doubt of the fact that there 
For the Lecompton constitution with slavery, 133 “ || has been, and yet is, a party of rebels in Kansas, 

* rT $ without “ 24 “ || but the fact was known to the President, he ad- 
| showing aclear majority, at this legal and fair || mits, from the time of his inauguration, at the 
| election, against the Lecompton constitution, of | very time he was earnestly recommending the sub- 


‘ten thousand and sixty-four votes. At the date || mission of the constitution to these same rebels, 
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for their ratification, with the full belief that such 
submission was the just and a mode of sub- 
duing this spirit of rebellion, and restoring peace 


to the country; but he now informs us that the ad- | 


mission of Kansas without a submission of the 


constitution to the people for their ratification or | 


rejection would ‘‘restore peace and quiet to the 
whole country.”’ 
oncile and harmonize these views of the Presi- 
dent. If a submission of the whole constitution to 
the people in June last would have subdued this 
rebellion, why is it that the admission of Kansas 
now, without such submission, will restore peace 
and quiet, | cannot comprehend; and would be 
thankful to some friend of tie Lecompton con- 
stitution on this floor to inform me. 

Again, sir, if it be true that a large portion of 
the people of Kansas are in a state of rebellgon 
against the government, are they fit subjects to be 
trusted with the high and responsible privileges 
of State sovereignty? Is it not a powerful argu- 
ment against their admission until they shall be- 
come good and loyal citizens, and can truly appre- 
ciate their obligations to the constitution and the 
laws? And,sir,is it not a novel and unsafe mode 
of quelling this rebellious spirit on the part of any 

ortion of our people? The people of Utah are 

idan to be in open rebellion against the author- 
ity and laws of the United States. Would it not, 
sir, be a dangerous expedient, to say the least of 
it, to admit Utah into the Union for the purpose 
of quelling that rebellion? The President does not 
recommend this remedy in that case; then why 
should it be adopted in the case of Kansas? 

Sir, | cannot pursue thisargument further; the 
whole of this transaction against which I protest 
has fraud ! fraud! written upon it from the be- 
ginning tothe present time. Here, sir,is John Cal- 
jioun, the immaculate president of the Lecompton 
convention, in this city, a fugitive from justice, 
with the returns of the clection for State officers 
and Senators and Respresentative of Kansas in 
his pocket, a sealed book—the result unknown— 
until within a few days past; held back, in case 
of necessity, to ** sugar-coat’’ the Lecompton con- 
trivance that it may be the more readily swal- 
lowed by some fastidious gentlemen on this floor; 
or, perhaps, untl further returns should be ex- 
humed from his prolific ‘* candle-box’’ under the 
wood-pile. 

Sir, the corpse of the Topeka constitution has 
been chanel. and made to stand before us in its 
most hideous and ghastly form; for what pur- 
pose, | cannot conceive, unless it be to clas 
us into the support of the Lecompton fraud. What 
connection can it have with the present question ? 
‘The Democracy ofthe North opposed the Topeka 
constitation as one man, because it was irregular 
and revolutionary—because it was the work of a 
faction, and not of the people, and because it did 
not embody their will. These were the causes 
which made that instrument so odious that the 
Democratic Senate would not dignify it with a 
reading in that body. Sir, these same reasons 
apply with remarkable force against the Lecomp- 
ton constitution. ‘Topeka is dead; its friends and 
originators are dead; no sane man, even in Kan- 
sas, dreams of galvanizing the corpse; let it sleep 
in an unhonored grave; and let us hope that the 
Lecompton fraud may soon follow its predecessor 
to the same tomb of infamy and disgrace, where it 
shall know no waking. 


I confess my inability to rec- | 


/ have advocated the admission of Kansas under | 


Yes, sir, the northern Democracy opposed To- | 


peka from its incipiency, for the reasons I have 


already assigned, notwithstanding it forever pro- | 


hibited slavery ; and [ask southern gentlemen if 


this is nota complete vindication of northern Dem- | 


ocrats against the charge so often made against 
them of opposition to Lecompton, solely on ac- 
count of the slavery clause ? 

My colleague, [Mr. Enerisu,] in his remarks 
the other day, expressed a hope that some com- 
promise might be agreed upon, so as to make this 
proposition of admitting Kansas acceptable to 
us all, and thereby restore harmony in our party, 
and protect its honor and integrity. I know not 
what was the character of the compromise my 
colleague had in his mind when he spoke; I know 
of no form which the Lecompton contrivance can 
assume, in which it will be acceptable to me, un- 
less it shall be returned to the people of Kansas 
and approved by a majority of their votes ata fair 
clection, orevidence of a conclusive character pro- 
dueed to me that it embodies their will. 


THE 


| constitution, polluted with fraud from its incep- 


/ culated the cost of that victory? If not, let me 


| quences that may result from the step. 
| * crush out,”’ for the time being, at least, the na- 


/and unmolested your rights of property. Yes, 


|| as any gentleman here. 


In this opposition I have the support of a vast | 
majority of my own constituents; and I have not | 
so far lost sight of the true doctrine of popular | 
sovereignty as to do, or contemplate doing, aught | 
contrary to their will. The Democratic conven- | 
tion that assembled at Indianapolis on the 8th of | 
January last have declared against it. The Dem- || 
ocratic mass convention that assembled at the || 
same place on the 23d of February repudiated it; || 
and last of all, my own soul and conscience repel i 
this flagitious outrage against all | have ever 
learned to regard as most sacred and indefeasible 
in the great principles that lie at the foundation 
of human rights and political prosperity. 

And now, sir, let me turn to my Democratic 
friends of the South—for I will still call you Dem- | 
ocrats, notwithstanding your threatened repudi- 
ation of that nationality which has been our bond 
of union, and the chief element of our strength— 
and let me ask what you expect to gain, if you 
should succeed in forcing upon the people of Kan- 
sas, in the face of the solemn protest of four fifths | 
of their number, this monstrous abortion of a 


tion to the last syllable of its disgraceful history? 
Some of you admit that slavery cannot be per- 

manently planted there. You say that although | 
this constitution recognizes slavery, the people | 
have the right to change it and prohibit slavery, | 
and that they will so change it. If, then, you | 
are sincere, and your declarations are true, I ask | 
whatdo you win? Nothing butan empty victory, | 
a gratification for the hour. Have you coolly cal- 





implore you, in the name of the Democratic party 
of the North, to pause; to weigh well the conse- 
You will 


tional Democracy of the North, your stay and | 
dependence in every hour of trial. You will 
**erush out’’ your friends who have stood by you 
with armor on in the darkest periods of your 
troubles, breasting and beating back the repre- 
sentatives of northern fanaticism that have as- | 
sailed your institutions, to the end that you might, 
under the Constitution and laws, enjoy in peace 


| 


sir, you willdo more. You will strike down a 
great principle, the principle which underlies the 
whole system of free government, and which has 
hitherto been your shield againstall aggressors— 
the right of the people of every State and section, 
by a majority of their own number, to govern 
themselves; to make their own laws and mold 
their own domestic institutions without congres- 
sional intervention. You will fill this Hall with 
Republicans, your common enemy, to whose ten- | 
der mercies you are about so willingly to consign | 
yourselves. If such shall be the result, as I sin- | 
cerely believe it will, your momentary boast of | 


victory will turn to bitterness on your lips. When || 


that hour shall come, as come it must, if you per- | 
sist in your suicidal policy, you cannot, and must || 
not, reproach your true and tried friends of the 
North with bringing this calamity upon you. You || 
must not say that you were not forewarned of the || 
result inevitably consequent upon your own act. | 
Let me implore you to look beyond the hour of | 
barren and temporary triumph, before you take | 
the irretrievable step you contemplate. 
A great portion of the speeches of gentlemen who | 
the Lecompton constitution consists of denuncia- | 
tion of the Republican party. I have as little re- 
gard for the principles advocated, in the main, by | 
that party, as any gentleman on this floor. I have || 
fought that party as long, if not as ably, and have || 
encountered as full a measure of their opposition, | 
But let me warn gentle- 
men that they cannot answer before the country 





|| for the commission ofa great wrong, for the viola- 
| tion of a great mae eg oe dearer to the 


| hearts of the Democracy o 


the country than all 


|| others—by indulgence in the abuse-and denuncia- | 


1 


i} 


i! mind of the 


tion of the Republican party, the Know Nothing | 
party, or any other party. ‘The discriminating | 
ople will well understand the at- | 


| tempted evasion. They will well understand that | 


| denunciation of another heir m : 
|| wrongs and sins can constitute no valid justifica- | sation come with a good grace from those who 


party for their many | 


|| tion for the violation of a great principle of our | 


‘| own party. Do not deceive yourselves, gentle- 
|| men, with such delusions. i ‘ 1 
But, Mr. Chairman, those of us who differ with || 
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the President on this single measure of his Ad. 


ministration are charged with acting with the R 

publican party; in fact, that we have gone over . 
that party, and are no longer to be regarded s 
within the pale of the Democratic organization, 
Such charges are of daily occurrence, and ar, 
sometimes fulminated by gentlemen recently oie. 
verted to the faith they presume to expound and 
whose minds the pure light of Democracy hag 
hardly had time to purge of their former errors 
Yes, sir, no paper can publish an article, no cit. 
izen can talk, no member here from the North 
can speak against this attempted fraud, without 
being charged from certain quarters with hayine 
gone over to the Republican party, and brandeil 
as being, to all intents, a ** Black Republican,” 
What sanction does truth afford to this bold and 
shameless assumption? What, sir, were the prin- 
ciples advocated by the two parties in the contest 
of 1856 on the slavery question? There is no 
way of determining this question so accurately as 
by a reference to their respective platforms. The 


| platform established by the Democratic party at 


Cincinnati, in June, 1856, in the convention which 
nominated Mr. Buchanan, on the subject of sla. 
very and the Kansas issue, is in these words: 


** Resolved, That we recognize the right of the people of 
all the Territories, including Kansas and Nebraska, actiys 
through the legally and fairly expressed will of a majority 
of actual residents, and, whenever the number of their iy. 
habitants justifies it, to form a constitution, with or wit). 
out domestic slavery, and be admitted into the Union upon 
terms of perfect equality with the other States.” 


This expresses, in its fullest and broadest sense, 
the doctrine of the right of the people of Kansas, 
**acting through the legally and fairly expressed 
will of the majority of actual residents’’ to form a 


| constitution, and be admitted into the fraternity 


of States, and negatives the right of congressional 
intervention. Now, sir, let us turn to the plat- 


| form of a adopted by the Republican 


party in the convention which assembled at Phil- 
adelphia, on the question of slavery. Here it is; 

** Resolved, That the Constitution confers upon Congress 
sovereign power over the Territories of the United States 
for their government; and that, in the exercise of this power, 
it is both the right and duty of Congress to prohibit in the 
Territories those twin relics of barbarism, polygamy and 


| slavery.”? 


Thus the issue was fairly made up between 
the parties, the Democratic party taking the high 
conservative ground of non-intervention by Con- 
gress with the subject of slavery in the States and 
Territories, and leaving the same to be settled by 
the people for themselves, through the fairly and 
legally expressed will of a majority of the actual 
residents; and that, as they should settle it, so thus 
should they be admitted into the Union. The 
oe was not only freely accepted by Mr. 

3uchanan, as our standard-bearer, but, in his let- 
ter of acceptance, he says: 

“ The recent legislation by Congress respecting domestic 
slavery, derived, as it has been, from the original and pure 
fountain of legislative political power, the will of the major- 
ity, promises, ere long, to allay the dangerous excitement.” 

Not only did Mr. Buchanan, but the Demo- 
cratic party, North, South, East, and West, ac- 
cept and indorse that platform as the main plank 
in their party creed. We fought the Republicans, 
and conquered, on the principles thus enunciated 
and thus accepted, and on the issue thus pre- 
sented; and because we still fight under the same 
banner, sustained in our course of rectitude by the 
same principle, are we to be stigmatized as rene- 

ades, Black Republicans, and deserters from the 
emocratic faith ? 

The platform of the Republican party, which 
I have presented, is in palpable conflict with that 
of the Democratic party. It justifies and coun- 
sels direct intervention of Congress with the in- 
stitution of slavery: and, to-day, it meets my un- 

ualified disapprobation and hostility, as it ever 
did I condemn it in theory, in principle, and it 
practice. I should regard its enforcement as un- 
wise, inexpedient, and dangerous to the peace of 
the country, and to the integrity of the Union of 
these States. Then, sir, if] stand where [ have 
always stood, in an attitude of open hostility to 
the avowed principles of the Republican party, 
who shall dare accuse me of deserting the Dem- 
ocratic for the Republican faith? Does the accu- 


have so far conceded to the Republican doctrine 
as to attempt to stifle the voice of the majority, 
and who are intervening to force upon them & 
constitution against their “legally and fairly et 
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essed will ?’? Party names are but names that | 


THE CO 


 .y be changed as interest or fancy may dictate, || believe the idle tale of those who would persuade 
ar principles are unchangeable; they give to par- || you that because the North stood by you when 


og all their vigor and virtue, and without them 
-.qges are worthless. Desert your principles if 
voy will, and retain your name; it will not avail 
“on, Lt will not be the first time that the sacred 
~ame of Democracy has been assumed by its en- 
omies; but public opinion has stripped the mask- 
ors of their disguise, and covered them with mer- 
ited obloquy. Whatthough the Republican party 
<hould see proper to abandon their platform upon 
whieh they have suffered defeat and overthrow 
in the canvass of 1856, as | sincerely trust they | 
have; itis their business, not mine. If the Re- || 
publican members on this floor, in the discharge || 
of their high duties as Representatives of their 
own constituents, see proper to abandon their | 
former doctrines of congressional intervention in 
the domestic affairs of the people of the Territo- 
ries, and to vote as I vote, and thus sustain my 
jong-cherished principles of non-intervention and | 
popular sovereignty, it 1s their right to do so. 
They are answerable to their constituents, as | 
antomine. I shall not complain of their action, 
yor will I desert my principles because former 
friends desert them, nor because former enemies | 
come to their support. 

But, sir, it is said that we are to be read out of | 
the Democratic party. Who is to be the execu- | 
tioner? I want to see his authority, his war- 
rant. [want to know from what tribunal it is- 
sues, and whose sign manual it bears. We have 
aright to demand of him who attempts to exer- 
cise this omnipotent power to produce a clear, un- 
woished, and consistent political record. I pro- 
test against gentlemen who failed to vote for, or 
sed against the fugitive slave law; who voted for 
e Wilmot proviso in all its forms; who voted to 
abolish slavery in the District of Columbia; who 
failed to vote for the Kans .s-Nebraska bill; who 
have advocated the abolition of the inter slave 
t 


ale; who have favored the removal of this Cap- 
tol to free territory; and who opposed the last 
Administration from the first month of its exist- 
ence to its close; who followed Mr. Van Buren 
in his apostaey to the Democratic party—I re- 
peat, sir, | protest against the exercise of this | 
omnipotent authority and establishment of polit- 


iI 


| open, manly, in that difference. 


| sity for a Congress has ceased 


| pleasure?) Away with such a doctrine. 


you were in the right; they will, with equal zeal, 
defend you in the wrong? Believe me, you do 


| injustice equally to the intelligence and to the 


conscience of the North. 

Sir, lL repeat, I respect the President. I know of 
no other policy of his Administration upon which 
I shall differ with him. It may be there will arise 


| other occasions of difference, but I am not now 


aware of any. If there should be such an occa- 
sion during my service here, I shali be frank, 
If the time has 
come, that we must think as the President thinks, 
and act as the President may dictate, the neces- 
We had better 
surrender, at once, all power into the hands of 


| the Executive, and talk. no more of coming fresh 
| from the people to reflect their will. Is it so, that 
“if the President changes we must change, and 


quickly, too, or come under the ban of his dis- 


1 I do not 
subscribe to it; | repudiate it. 


political despotism; and if tolerated, must inevit- 
ably result in a central oligarchy, rob the people 
and the States of their rights under our federative 
system, and the Representative of his honor and 
his manhood. The President may, nay, itis his 
duty, under the Constitution, to advise me; but 
when I permit him to command me, I change mas- 
ters and cease to be u Representative of the people. 

But, sir, some of us seem to forget that the peo- 
ple are the masters of us all, both Executive and 
Representatives. Suppose that, pending the pres- 
idential canvass of 1856, Kansas had stood in the 
same attitude she does to-day, asking admission 
into the Union under a constitution spurned by 
four fifths of her people ata fair and legal election, 


' and Mr. Buchanan had avowed his intention, if 


ical tests for me, by gentlemen of this type, either | 


in Congress or out of it. 

Certainly, the President will not assume this 
delicate and responsible function, so long as we 
firmly and persistently advocate the very princi- 
ples that brought him into power, and which are 
found as clearly recognized in his inaugural ad- 
dress,and in his instructions to Governor Walker, 
asin the Cincinnati platform. If any gentleman 
here is clothed with any such power, let him avow 


elected, to press her unconditional admission into 
the Union: what would have been the result? 
Would he have been your President to-day? 


Would he have received the vote of a single north- || 
ern State? Would our party have had the ascen- | 


dency on this floor? No, sir; none of it. Then, 
why, after we have received the popular appro- 
bation; after we have been snugly ensconced in 
power in all Departments of the Government; 
why presume to disappoint the just expectations 
of tnose who placed us here, and do what we dared 
not do before the election; and which, if you had 


| then done, would have resulted in our certain de- 
| feat and overthrow? Others may; I cannot, I 


i, Sir, such threats can have no influence upon || 


my action here. My life has been spent in the 
service of the Democratic cause. I -have been 
true to its principles, rejoiced in its successes, and 
mourned in its defeats. I have followed its flag 
through evil as well as good report; and I intend 
to stand by its time-honored principles, let what 
maycome. Iwill notchange at the behest of an- 


hurl defiance in your teeth. The pure fountain | 
of political power is in the people. To them I | 
will appeal for the rectitude of my purpose, the 
fidelity of my action. ‘There is a majesty in their | 
voice that will make it heard; and to their fiat the 
a censorious and dictatorial are constrained to | 
ow, 
Sir, this process of reading gentlemen out of 
‘he party is no trifling matter. Are you prepared 
to read out of the party such men as Reasnn, 
, alker, Stanton, Bancroft, twenty or thirty gen- | 
“emen on this floor, and the rank and file of the 
party in every northern State? Are you strong 
enough to stand alone? Strike down the national | 
Jemocracy of the North, and there will be no | 
national Democracy. There will be a party at the | 
South, or rather parties; and there will be parties | 
atthe North. There will be Democrats; national | 
emocrats at the South, and national Democrats 
atthe North; but there will be no national Demo- | 
cratic party. You, gentlemen of the South, think | 
you are striking at the leaders, but your blows 
will fall upon the masses. You may scatter and 
defeat our majorities, but they will rally again. | 
hink you they will come together animated by | 
the same generous enthusiasm with which they | 


| the legal voters voted against it. 





| 


| 
| 


2 


| 
' 


will not do it. 

Suppose [ should support the admission of Kan- 
sas under the Lecompton constitution, and on my 
return to my constituents, an old and tried friend 
should approach me thus: ** Did you vote for the 
Lecompton constitution?” ** Yes, sir.’? ‘* Was 
that constitution approved by a majority of the 
legal voters of Kansas?”’ ** No, sir; four fifths of 
*? «Ts that pop- 
ular sovereignty, on the strength of which I voted 


| for you, and on which you were elected to Con- 
other. If you shall attempt to ostracize me, | will || 


gress?’’ ‘* No, sir, it is not; but the President 


changed his position on that question. You know 
Iam a Democrat, and I was compelled to change 
my opinions, stultify myself, and misrepresent 
you, inorder to sustain the President.’’ Sir, would 
this be a valid excuse for my treachery? Would 
this justify my conduct before an honest and in- 
telligent constituency ? 
totally unworthy a seat in this Hall, if | were ca- 
pable of meditating such an act of perfidy. _ 
Again, sir, if this Lecompton constitution is to 
be made the test of orthodoxy in the Democratic 


| faith, and the patronage of the Government is to | 


be bestowed accordingly—and I do not know how 
this is; | have not stopped to inquire; I do not 
care to know, for it would net change my course 
in the least degree. But there are other questions 
of grave and commanding importance before Con- 
ress, some of which involve high questions of 
international law; others involve questions of con- 


ency and policy; all of which have been referred 
to by the President in his message, and on which 
he has fully committed himself. é 
Paulding and Walker affair, the construction of a 
railroad to the Pacific ocean, the system of bank- 
ing and paper currency, the Utah troubles, and the 
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have heretofore espoused your cause? Do you || tariff question. 


It wars with the || 
| spirit and genius of our form of free government; 
| itis something more than party discipline, it Is 


|| God, and the rights of man. 


Never! and I should be | 


stitutional power; and others questions of expedi- | 


I allude to the | 
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In looking around me, sir, I see 
many Democrats from the North and the South, 
who differ widely and radically on all those ques- 
| tions, not only among themselves, but with the 
| President; and I find these dissentients supported 
sometimes, and sometimes opposed, by Know 
Nothings and Republicans. Differences on these 
| important measures from the views of the Presi- 
_ dent and with each other seem to be tolerated, as 
they should be; and no test of Democracy seems 
to be required in regard to them. Then why, 
| Mr. Chairman, should the Lecompton constitu- 
_ tion be made a test of party faith, and the patron- 
| age of the Government, if such be the intention 
| of the Executive, bestowed accordingly? The 
country will ask this question in due time, and 
exact a categorical answer. 

Itis contended by the President, and a few of 
his friends here, that the people have a right to 
make and unmake constitutions at pleasure, and 
that although the Lecompton constitution pro- 
| vides expressly that it cannot be changed until 
| 1864, it can be done at any time by the people, 








| under this general right of making and unmaking 
| constitutions. Now, sir, it is clear to me that 
there are but two modes of changing constitutions. 
One is by and through the means pointed out in 
the Constitution itself; this is the lawful, lezal 
mode; by this process the constitution of Kansas 
cannot be changed until 1864, and then only by a 
| vote of two thirds of the Legislature. Is it likely 
that even then, either party can command two 
thirds of the Legislature to initiate steps to change 
| that constitution? The other mode of changing 
a constitution is by revolution. That revolution 
may be bloodless—peaceful; nevertheless, being 
in violation of the fundamental law, it isa revolu- 
tion. ‘These, sir, are the only modes of changing 
/a constitution, and any declaration by Congress 
| of the right of the people of Kansas to change 
their constitution after being admitted into the 
| Union ts a nullity. 
Mr. DEAN. Mr. Chairman, I desire to sub- 
| mit a few remarks which have been very hastily 
| prepared. Such is the aggressive nature of sla- 
| very that it was the early policy of our Govern- 
ment to confine it within metes and bounds. 
Confessed by correct jurists of every age to be a 
| creature of positive municipal law, in defiance of 
| the laws of nature, and of the laws of God, it was 
| the deliberate judgment of the venerated sires of 
| our revolutionary history that it should sustain 
| its existence—if existence it should have—by the 
| statute laws of the independent States. While 
this policy was pursued, the people of the non- 


|| slaveholding States washed their hands in inno- 
|| cency of this (to them) crime against the laws of 


Hedged in by State 
'| sovereignty, it was as clearly beyond the juris- 
| diction of the other States as though it were a 
foreign government in some island of the sea. 
When the man was transformed into a chattel, a 
brute, a thing, by the law of force, or what is its 
equivalent—a statute law embodying the power 
| of a sovereign State, he could do no less than sub- 
| mit to the prisoner’s chain, unless by a successful 
revolution he emancipated himself. But when he 
| passed the barriers of that law, then by the higher 
hae of nature and of God his chains of servitude 
| fell off and he walked the earth a freeman. [un- 
| derstand this to have been the settled doetrine of 
| the country until a very recent period. 
| Inthe instrument which confederated the thir- 
| teen States, and made them an empire of sover- 
| eignties, a single clause was admitted providing 
|| for the rendition of persons who should, by flight, 
'| defraud others of labor or service which was their 
| rightful due. Beyond this single point, tortured 
| of late into an implied power in one man to claim 
another as a slave upon soil foreign to his State, 
| the Constitution is silent, and guiltless of the bar- 
barous and unchristian doctrine that one man can 
| rightfully chattelize another. Like the several 
| free-State sovereignties, it stood, with the Decla- 
| ration of Independence, the embodiment of the 
doctrine of universal freedom, the practical ex- 
pounder of the great, primal, God-given, ** se!f- 
evident truth that all men were created free aid 
equal,”’ having an impartial endowment of rights. 
These were asserted to be the glorious trinity — 
| life, liberty, and the pursuit of that happiness 
| which is the desire of all. 
| Such, sir, from the nature of those instruments, 
‘| and from cotemporaneous testimony, I understand 
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to be the great principles which underlie our sys- | 


tem of government. ‘The people of my State, sir, 
hold those views to-day. Taught them by their 
revolutionary sires, and by that written histor 

of the country with which almost every asthe 


among us is as familiar asis any gentleman upon | 


this floor, they cherish them, and will abide by 
them. Anu-slavery they are; anti-slavery they 
glory in being; unbought by the offers of polit- 
ical sycophants; unsullied by the seductions of 
cotton and commerce, and the wealth which they 
impart; uninfluenced by the crazy threats of frat- 
ricidal fanatics who proclaim disunion, or unsub- 
dued by any fear. 


Sir, my constituents and the State which I 5 
| the people to take ‘*The Lone Star Republic ”’ | 


have the pride of representing in part, ask noth- 
ing more of their sister sovereignties than that 
they abide by the terms of the original compact. 
Their history is a life-long pledge of their fealty 
toit, But with the crazy scheme of the slavery- 
extenders of this day they have no sympathy, 
and to the doctrine they will grant no quarter. 
They have from time to time acquiesced in those 
compromise measures which have been adopted, 
with the expectation that each one was to be the 
last. When the black ude ofslavery has thrown 
another, and still another surge far up upon the 
free shore of our confederated dominion, they have 
protested against the sacrilege in language be- 
coming to freemen, and demanded a cessation of 
these attacks. But when the leading spirits of the 
nation have, through expediency, proposed a 
mutual yielding, in order to give a common re- 
pose, the citizens of my State have been the first 
to acquiesce, while atthe same time they changed 
not, in a single iota, their views of the nature of 
this evil, or its true municipal position in this 
country. No single step has been taken in this 
aggressive march of slavery towards a national 
existence, or the founding of an empire whose 
base should be the bowed necks and crushed 
souls of men whom God made a portion of the 
human brotherhood, which has not met the stern, 
opposing judgmentand conscience of my constit- 
vents. Loving freedom at the first, they broke 
every manacile within the State. Before you can 
force them into an acknowledgment of its exist- 
ence there, you must turn the army of a Xerxes 
upon them, and crush the wall of living hearts, 
which, flying from the cottages and palaces within 
its borders, will close up in solid column for the 
defense of their sovereign rights. Sir, man- 
stealing is a crime of magnitude in our State. 


}'ven the making of a claim to the possession of || 


another human body, containing a living soul, 
subjects the claimant to arrest and trial under 
our statute. Such is the love of liberty and the 
sense of equal justice in the bosoms of our peo- 
pl . Lesteem it one of the proudest acts of my 
ife, that by the suffrages of my own townsmen 
I was enabled, by my vote in the Legislature, to 
give that spirit vitality in a statute law; and that, 
too, because, in common with my fellow-citizens, 
I believe that the rights of all men are the gift of 
God, and the claims of property are not to be 
mentioned in the same breath. 

Sir, when the convention which framed our 
l’ederal Constitution had under advisement that 
portion of the report of the committee of detail 
which recommended a tax upon the importation 
of certain persons, (meaning slaves,) one of the 
brightest lights of our State—whose legal power 
was second to none in the country—of whose name 
and fame every son of Connecticut is proud, arose 
in his place in opposition to the measure, simply 
upon the saa ** thal it implied they were prop- 
erly.”’ Not that it was asserted in the provision, 
but simply that it might thereafter be implied. 
Who, sir, rises up to convict the pure-hearted, 
clear-headed Roger Sherman, in these utterances 
of the sentiments of the people of our State, so 
long ago as 1787? 


1814, tise broad acres of the Louisiana purchase 
were devoted to chattel servitude, and when, in 
1819, the peninsula of Florida was added as a slave 
State te our contederation, the people of Connec- 
ticut stood in opposition, And in the exciting 
scenes which convulsed the country, over the ad- 
mission of Missouri as a slave State, and which 
finally culminated in what was supposed to be a 


When, in the furtherance of | 
the mad schemes of slavery propagandists, in | 


} : : 

|| sequence of her puritan character. 
| . 

|| to that remarkable feature in the speech of my 
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pases of their Representatives upon this floor | 
) 


etrayed their principles. When slavery rested 
temporarily from * its goings to and fro” 
country, seeking an avenue for extension, and 
| assailed the sacred right of petition in these Halls, 
|| from 1835 to 1838, my constituents were no In- 


when the same power, under the ‘‘ gag resolu- 
tions ’’ brought ‘* the venerable sage of Quincy”’ 
| to the bar of this House for the presentation of a 
petition, the slumbering spirit of even our staid 
conservatives was aroused. 

In 1844 you opened up the propagandist scheme 
afresh; and expended millions of the money of 


into the bosom of the Confederacy; providing that 
from this prolific political womb should be born, 
at times suitable for the future emergencies which 


might arise in the slavery extending scheme, four | 


| slaveholding sovereignties. Did Connecticut tame- 
| ly and silently acquiesce in this wholesale barter 
of those principles enunciated by Roger Sherman 


She has a history upon that transaction, and itis 
written. 
| In 1850 you enacted a man-hunting, heaven- 
| defying law, which abrogated the Divine precept 
**to feed the hungry, clothe the naked, and shel- 
ter the oppressed;’’ turned every acre of our land 


into a Federal hunting-ground for men; made our | 


| citizens blood-hounds by law to reclaim captives 
under the pains and penalties of a forfeiture of 
our hard-earned property and imprisonment ina 
| felon’s cell. 
allegiance in the loss of our principles and man- 


| hood? Sir, you cannot get a corporal’s guard in 


|| the whole State to enforce the edict, not even of 


|| that so-called Democratic conservative portion of 


| our citizens, who swear by James Buchanan and | 
| the Lecompton constitution, the Federal patron- | 
You but stirred up our 


| age of course included. 
yeomanry to the contemplation of how they could 


| best preserve their sovereignty as a State, and | 
their rights asindividuals, against the aggressions | 


of that slavery propagandism which then, as it 


| has since, held complete control over the general || 
| Administration. The action of the two great na- | 
tional conventions, ignoring all discussion of a | 
question which involved our dearest rights, and |, 
| promising, by all the force of party machinery, || 
**to crush out’’ discussion, buried in a sepulcher | 


|| too deep for the ghost of a chance of resurrec- 
tion, the old Whig party in the State, and passed 
| the Democratic party, its opponent, through the 
| damp vaults leading to its él 


| ever becoming a victorious political organization 
there, unless by a division of the anti-slavery 
| forces upon local questions. ‘The repeal of the 
| Missouri restriction—the prolific dam of this 
whole brood of villainies against the people of 
| Kansas, from Atchison’s invasion to the consum- 
| mation of the scheme in the presentation of the 


| pro-slavery Lecompton instrument—has decimat- || 


| ed the already broken ranks of the Administration 
party in the State. The Dred Scott decision of the 
supreme judicial bench of the country has shown 


| slavery extension, and that the robe of the judge 
| is no proof against the parusan madness of the 
| day. 

| Sir, the people of Connecticut are not slaves, 
| nor the sons of slaves. 

| the South, nor the children of vassals. ‘They are 


| and were based upon, those Divine precepts which 
they believed and practiced. ‘Their code of stat- 
utory obligations, from the founding of their 
first colony down to the present time, will gather 
| fresh luster by a co rison with the cotempora- 

neous code of any other colony or country. She 


| will blush for the weakness of a son of hers who, | 


in the presence of the nation’s Representatives, 


asserts as fact what has no foundation in her 


legal history, but was the — of the infidel in con- 


permanent barrier to the extension of slavery || colleague from the fourth district, [Mr. Brsuop, } 


northward, the citizens of my State, were not sec- 
ond in their hostility to this scheme for the exten- 


EEE 


| asserting the former existence of a fabulous law, 


and passing in review the statutes of our State, 


sion of the slave system, even though a hunker 


in the | 


|| different spectators of that great struggle. And | 


and his compeers of the constitutional convention? 


Did we bow and cringe and swear | 


nal sepulcher—hang- | 
ing a dark and murky pall over its prospects of | 


| them that even the sanctity of our highest judi- | 
| cial seats has been invaded by this rabid spirit of | 


They are not vassals of || 
| as a body, legitimate in descent from the pilgrims | 


of Plymouth, and glory in their puritanic char- | 
| acter andancestry. Their early laws recognized, | 


I allude, sir, | 
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| against the violations of the moral law, to 
the jeers and laughter of Representatives 
it would not injure to be brought under their re. 
straining influence. Sir, we have a ** Sabbath 
law,”’ a “* gambling law,” a law against « pro. 
'fanity,’’ and a Connecticut * liquor law,” with 
their pains and penalties. The atmosphere of 
this corrupt Federal city would be much purer 
if those laws were a portion of the code of this 
District, and had Connecticut men to enfores 
them. We have also a law against ‘ bearine 
| false witness,’’ or slander; and I much mistak. 
the spirit of the citizens of my colleague’s dis. 
trict, if they do not enter up the judgment of ay 
|, overwhelming majority against him in the elec. 
tion which is to come. 

Sir, a majority of the citizens of my State oo. 
/cupy that happy social position which is a mp. 
'dium between a wealthy aristocracy on the one 
hand, and a poverty, which is generally wedde 
to ignorance, upon the other. Sur farmers culti- 
vate their limited acres; our artisans and mechan. 
‘ies, by their intelligence and skill, always find 
|employment ata remunerative compensation, un- 
|| less the fountain of labor dries up; our merchants 
|, are second to none in the commerce chambers of 
| the country; and our ‘* school-masters are always 
abroad.’’ There are but few who do not acquire 
|| a sufficiency of wealth to educate their sons and 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
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| daughters for any walk of life which they select, 
and to grant them sufficient assistance with which 
| to commence their career. The result is, they are 
Virtuous; for, as a general rule, the idlers are the 
vicious ones of acommunity. They are intelli- 
gent, and thoroughly posted in all the principles, 
history, and present operations of our Govern- 
ment. They are political thinkers from their 
youth. What passes in these Halls, what is 
spoken in debate here, is read in their daily papers, 
and commented upon at their evening firesides, 
With such a people for a constituency—acknowl- 
edging the dignity and rights of labor, scorning 
the coarse taunts uttered against them, and loath- 
ing the system which holds a fellow-laborer in the 
most abject vassalage, as a chattel, a thing, hurl- 
ing back in your teeth the pronunciamiento which 
seeks to debase and degrade them—I do not 
wonder that the small remnant of your slave- 
extending party in Connecticut lifts up its prayer 
that you cease the utterance of such comparisons 
and such slanders, for its very existence sake. 

I counsel no such silence. No party good, no 
party existence, shall ever humiliate me enough 
to ask the South, or any section or party, to play 
the hypocrite in order to sustain my political life. 
If the spirit of aristocracy is in the South; if, in 
its narrow judgment, the great laboring class of 
the North is yoked with the abject servitude of 
the slaves of the South, to form ** the mud-sills” 
of our political edifice, out with it, then, with all 
that openness of character with which you are 
accredited! . You will soon find these despised 
‘* mud-sills”’ of the North rising up your peers, and 
towering above you in the future history of this 
Government, even now being regenerated by their 
_awakening. 

Sir, my colleague may speak for the party when 
he beseeches his southern allies to believe what 
they please, but to keep their counsel from the 
northern public ear. 1 speak for the people when 
ask you to make aclean breast of your views and 
designs. As reasoners, if they cannot answer 
| your sophistries; as politicians, if they cannot go 
as deep as the profoundest of you in the science 
of government; as readers of our own history, !! 
they cannot rebut and overthrow your assump- 
tions concerning the nature and extent of the 
powers of our federative Government; then, s!', 
they will, in the spirit of a true manhood, take 
| their seats at your feet as pupils. But, sir, you 

can never blot out their hatred to slavery, or Se- 
| duee them into crediting its morality and benefi- 
|) cence asasystem. Born upon free soil; inhaling 
| a free air; educated in free schools, and taught # 
} 





free gospel, it is beyond any earthly power to 
make them love the system of a forced servitude, 
| much more submit to the dictum of its masters. 
If the working-men of Connecticut were the only 
slaves in this Confederacy, it would be annili- 
lated in a few short hours by a revolution which 
_ would be decisive and final. “a 

| Sir, it is true that we have a term of political 
reproach in use among us which is significant, 
and utters its own meaning when pronounced. A 
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dough-face”’ is peculiar to northern latitudes, 
The race has flourished somewhat extensively in 
the past, but at present ‘Sis growing small by 
pees and beautifully less.”” Our citizens may 
pe rtain great respect for a man born upon a 
eouthern plantation and reared amid the influences 
the chattel system, taught in infancy, and 
«rengthened in his rising manhood, in the belief 
yhat it is the best social system for all communi- 
ies; taught to demand even its acknowledgment 
as an equal to a free system. I say our people 
may entertain a great respect for such a man, but 
none at all for his principles upon that question. 
But they have small respect, and instinctively in- 
quire foracause, W hen ason of their State, or of the 
North, becomes plastic, and susceptible of being 
molded into the image and likeness of a southern 


{ 
oO. 


1 


partisan chattel in the political market. Such | 


seem to take the name of ‘* dough-face,’”’ as you 


would take an epidemic disease, that is—*‘ in the | 
natural way.’’ Ido not deny but some honest | 


men, Who honestly entertain opinions favorable 
to the expansion of the slave system—who see 
in * King Cotton’’ the pride and glory, as well as 
the savior of their country, may have this badge 
applied to them unjustly. But it is their mis- 
fortune, and they must wait until the final judg- 
ment exposes their motives, when they will cer- 
tainly be righted. It isa compound word of such 
significance in its application, that it will be hard 
to crowd it out of the northern political vocabu- 
lary while a single case of applicability remains. 

My colleague admits that the Democracy of 
Connecticut ‘accord to the South the right to 
move into the Territories of the United States 
with their property, whenever and wherever they 
lease, So Jong as they are Territories,’’ (I quote 
iis language, ) and then coolly asserts, in the face 
ofhistory, that this was one of ** the compromises 
of the Constitution!’ Sir, he has studied that in- 
strument, and the history of the convention which 


|| should receive a new christening. 


framed it, to little purpose if he has not yet learned | 


that the claimed rights, nay, more, the legal exist- 


ence of slavery under that Constitution, were de- | 


nied a place in the instrument. 
been correct had he stated that it was one of the 


late compromises of the boasted national Demo- || 


cratic party. He may be pardoned if, like many 
of his political friends, he esteems the pro-slavery 
Democratic platform his own and his party’s con- 
stitution. But the people of Connecticut do not 
accord that right either by an interpolation of our 
national charter, or at the dictum of party leaders. 

Sir, the Democratic party of my State has fur- 
nished its full quota of dough-faces to aid this 
system of slave propagandism. In times of high 
party excitement over local questions, they have 
thrown a crop of this political seed to the surface; 
but almost invariably it has been with the pro- 
testations of opposition to slavery extension roll- 
ing like oil from their tongues. When the repeal 


He would have | 


of the Missouri restriction was consummated, | 


many of its prominent men were staggered, and 
a majority of its representation upon this floor re- 
corded their votes against it; but they soon suc- 
cumbed to southern dictation, and took their old 
places in the ranks. But they have persistently 
deceived their people in relation to their true po- 
sition upon this question. Their political petti- 
foggers, in the last presidential election, made 
flaming appeals to the emocracy to sustain ** Bu- 
chanan, Breckinridge, and Free Kansas,’’ under 
the workings of this new light of the party, named 

popular sovereignty.” They cooly argued that 
under the new system, slavery had met its last 
foe, had opoapladl tas last inch of virgin soil in this 
country, and that the national Democracy had ef- 
fectually checked its advancing tide. That was 
the local doctrine fitted for the latitude of Con- 
hecticut, and the campaign in which it was used. 
Now that « Buchanan, Breckinridge, and Free 
Kansas” has culminated in * Lecompton,’’and in 
forcing the system of slavery upon a people con- 


trary to their wi 
her o their will, my colleague, speaking for the 


“ they concede the right to the South to move into 


y which he represents, coolly proclaims that | 


the Territories of the United States with their prop- | 


erty, (i. e. slaves,) whenever and wherever they 


Please, so long as they are Territories,’’ but most | 


sha 


their chattel slaves and the free mechanics of the 
“orth, to prove that they occupy the same social 
and relative position in political society. Further 


[not institute unhealthy comparisons between | 


pitifully begs, as a boon in return, that the South | 


| 





than this, he entreats them to cease attempting to 


| prove that itis a Divine system, for it really hurts 
| the feelings of the party in Connectigut. 

The Democratic press of my State is completely 
| under the control of this pro-slavery Administra- 
| tion, without a single exception of which lam 

aware. Every publisher or editor has one of the 
| teats of the national udder between his lips, and, 
| with his mouth full of the golden milk of execu- 
| tive patronage, pitifully moans the request to his 
| southern brethren, to suppress the common sen- 
timent held between them for the party’s sake. 
| The proposition of my colleague forthe extinction 
| of slavery in the Territory of Kansas, by the pur- 
chase of the slaves taken there under this Demo- 
| cratic doctrine, is perfectly consistent with those 
| commerce iealitn which admit the right of 
| traffic in human flesh, and which characterize the 
| hunker portion of that party. Itis the utterance of 
| a doctrine, and the recommendation of a ** specu- 
| lation,’’ so cold-blooded and godless in its char- 
| acter, that it will shock the religious portion of 
his State; while among the infidels it will, as it 
did here, provoke laughter under the very ribs 
of the moral death which it proclaims. 
I sicken, sir, over the recital of those outrages 
against freedom which have characterized the so- 
called Democratic party. The child has changed 
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| its nature as a chameleon does its hues, and hav- | 


| ing become, if not black, at least tawny in color, 
x. Whatever 
| measure it proposes, whatever act it performs, or 
whatever platform its changing necessities require 
it to inaugurate, in all these ‘‘the nigger’’ is prom- 
inent. Asserting that ‘ the slave has no rights 
which a white man is bound to respect,”’ it still 
| insists that the slave system shall be the head and 
front, the Alpha and Omega of party allegiance 
and constitutional obligation. When the Presi- 
dent of the United States stooped from his high 
position and entered the partisan arena to attempt 
a public answer to a modest petition from some 
of the first citizens of my State, he acted consist- 


Democracy. Sir, the doctrine of political ethics 
taught in that ancient and world-renowned Alma 


| bald assumptions of the political Hotspurs of to- 
day. Her learned professors are of the school of 
the Shermans, the Wolcotts, and Dwichts; and 
| the partisan fulminations of the President fell 
| harmlessly at the feet of the noble men whom 
| God yet permits to linger under the shadows of 
| her venerated walls. The party of the President 





ently, judging him by the measures of the modern | 


Mater, in New Haven, does not tally with the | 


in my State gathered no converts to their faith | 


| from that presidential tilt with those honored cit- | 


izens. 

Mr. Chairman, I have felt it due to myself and 
my constituents to say this much in explanation 
of their true character, social position, and polit- 
ical opinions upon the slavery question. I had 
determined with myself not to occupy the time of 
the House, but to pronounce my own as well as 
their judgment upon that feature of slavery ex- 
tension now under the consideration of Congress, 
| in a negative vote upon every phase which it 
should assume. I have no desire to rehearse the 
| catalogue of invasionsand frauds practiced against 
| the people of Kansas Territory. Neither have | 
| the taste to dissect so foul a mass of political cor- 

ruption as was, in my opinion, embodied in that 
| Lecompton convention. For the same reason | 
do not desire to analyze the child that partakes so 
largely the paternal nature and character. Other 
and abler hands have done it; and, in my opinion, 
most successfully. On the face of the whole pro- 
ceedings, from the first invasion downwards, it is 
marked with violence, fraud, and a pro-slavery 
fanaticism almost insane. Its leaders and abettors 
have been men high in authority, and blood-red 
murders have followed its serpentine trail. Its 
consummation has come to be a party test, and 
its legal crowning will be a blow which will drive 
that party staggering to its political death. 

During the recess of Congress | visited the Ter- 
ritory, conversed with its citizens, and gathered 
up as much of its unwritten history as circum- 
stances permitted. It harmonizes with the record 
already upon the page of history and before the 
country. I stood by the row of graves in the 
open field, on the summit of the hill which over- 
looks the city of Lawrence, and from a resident 
learned the history of this column of sleeping mar- 
tyrs. History may be ransacked in vain to find 
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a parallel of brutality, savage hate, and fiendish 
malignity which brought these men totheir bloody 
graves. If * the blood of the martyrs is the seed 
of the Church,’ then the blood of freemen is not 
| lost when it is yielded up to establish free insti- 
| tutions. If the strong influence of this Adminis- 
tration, and the force of party discipline shall 
place this constitution as a yoke upon the necks 
| of a subdued people, I still shall have confidence 
that the sons of revolutionary sires will have 
enough of their fathers’ spirit to emancipate them- 
selves, and found for themselves a domain of free- 
dom, peaceably if they can—forcibly, if that is 
| the only alternative. The arbitrament of war is 
a court of last appeal, and should not be tried un- 
til the hope of a peaceful revolution has exhausted 
itself. When that crisis is reached the people 
must decide to be slaves or freemen. 

Mr. Chairman, before closing I wish briefly to 
_ assign the reasons why I shallcast my vote against 
every step which looks to the consummation of 

this fraud. 
| In the first place, reflecting the sentiments of 
my constituents, I will not vote to admit a single 
| inch of slave territory lying within the limits 
covered by the Missouri restriction of 1820. Its 
abrogation was in bad faith, and was designed, to 
| say no more, to render possible what had solemnly 
been adjudged, and for a long series of years ac- 
euveeal in,asimpossible. I have no faith—had 
none—in the catch-phrase of ‘* popular sover- 
| eignty’’ with which that measure was gilded in 
| order to screen the possibility or the = be- 
neath it. It was asserted by our coolest men, at 
the time of the passage of the Kansas-Nebraska 
act, that the repeal of the Missouri restriction 
| would result in the formation of a slave State 
| within the limits from which the restriction was 
removed. Their prediction finds a fulfillment. It 
comes here with a slave constitution, in spite of 
the dogma of ‘* popular sovereignty,’’ and a ma- 
jority of ten thousand votes of its citizens cast 
againstit. But,sir,ifevery man in the Territory 
desired its admission with slavery, under the po- 
sition which I have assumed, 1 could not, and 
would not, vote in its favor. 

Another reason for its rejection would be found 
in the frauds connected with the formation of the 
constitution presented, even though the first could 
'| be waived. Why, sir, if testimony is to be ered- 
ited—and Democratic Governors and Secretaries 
| join in concurrence with the other proof spread 
before the face of the people—then this instrument 
is unworthy the respectful attention of the Con- 
gress of a free country, and should be kicked lus- 
tily from these Halls. If saved at all, it must be 
by technicalities and special pleading. An instru- 
ment of this nature, which is to determine the po- 
litical and social complexion of a sovereign State, 
should not be saved merely because it was able 
| to pass through such a gauntlet as this. We are 
not a petty court, sitting for the trial of a meager 
suit at law, to be governed by its petty techni- 
| calities, granting to the special pleader his verdict 
| in consequence of his ingenuity in shaping his 
| case, or artfully and skillfully dodging the tough 
points of his opponent by legal quibbles. As the 
nation’s tribunes, we are sitting in judgment on 
| the legal birth of a new Commonwealth seeking 
to be added to this Confederacy. Standing upon 
the doctrine of popular sovereignty, and in the 
face of the ten thousand majority of its citizens 
against this constitution, no northern Democrat 
can, in my opinion, vote for this rejected instru- 

ment, and be true to his pledges to the peo- 
| ple. 
. If the voice of the people is to be authoritative 
in the founding of new States eut of the common 
domain, without the interposition of Congress, 
then it should bear their popular verdict. of ap- 
croval, clear as the sun at noonday. Sir, popu- 
oe sovereigr~y does not weigh a feather in the 
balance when opposed to the schemes of the slave 
| propagandists of the day. ‘They mean slavery 
in Kansas, whether a majority of its citizens ap- 
prove or disapprove. They mean two slave-State 
Senators in the other wing of the Capitol, for four 
| and six years respectively. All the irruptions of 
the Goths and Vandals of Missouri in the differ- 
entelections; all the slaughter of Democratic Gov- 
ernors by the national Executive; the quartering 
of a Federal army within her borders; the refusal 
to enroll her citizens upon the poll-lists; the dis- 
'franchisement of nineteen counties in the pre- 
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tended election for a constitutional convention; 
the ereation ofa peripatetic regentand supreme dic- 
tator. who holds the unannounced certificates of 
the late election for State officers in his breeches 

rocket: hisabsence from the Territory for months, 
and bis hanging around the Federal city, and the 
reading of the author of the popular sovereignty 
doctrine out of the pale of the party, because he 
cannot shut his eyes acainst this outrageous swin- 
die--all,all,sir, make the grand design of the party 
and this Administration perfectly apparent. They 
mean a ** nigger’? in Kansas, or no Kansas in the 
Union. Popular sovereignty is well enough asa 
text upon which to predicate speeches to please 
the northern Democratic ear; but when it rearsa 
barrier against the extension of slavery, it Is to 
the South a bird of different plumage. It will be 
difficult for the people of the North to harmonize 
the pitiful pettifogging of the friends of Lecomp- 
ton to carry this measure, with the stern popular 
verdict of ten thousand majority of the sovereigns 
against it. 

Still another reason for my opposition is found 
in the fact that it is not for the interest of my State 
to depart from the first inaugurated policy of our 
Government under the Constitution, to which I 
have so briefly adverted in my opening remarks. 
The danger to this Government lies tn its strong 
tendency to centralization, federation, or too much 
central power. The Federal Government is of 
limited powers; and I will go as far as the fur- 
thest to give the sacred instrument of its exist- 
ence a strict construction. Far beyond the most 
extensive speculations of our fathers has execu- 
tive patronage even now reached, in its rapidly- 
augmenting course. It is conceded by the coun- 
try that an Administration in power has the odds 
of almost two to one ina popular election. There 
is noteven a village of our broad country in the 
which the President has not an active political 
agent; a local manager of the political affairs of 
his Administration, either for his own reélection 
or the candidate nominated by his party to suc- 
ceed him. And this agent must have an unsullied 
party record, or the ax of the executive guillotine 
removes his official head without even saying ** by 
your leave,’’ or consulting in the least degree the 
will ofthe people. But, sir, when the central Gov- 
ernment takes the system of chattel-slavery under 
its especial protection; when it declares that every 
rood of Iand in our broad territories, stretching 
away to the Pacific ocean, is, by the Constitu- 
tion, the legal abode of the chattel-system, and 
that the central Government will enforce that sys- 
tem at the point of Federal bayonets, it is time 
that the increasing millions of northern freemen 
should investigate and decide for themselves this 
new interpretation, It, at one blow, nationalizes 
the chattel system, hovers it under the wing of 
our emblematic bird, shielding and defending it 
with its angry beak. At the same time, it anni- 
hilates all that makes the property valuable to 
northern laborers. 

Ifa corrupt, partisan Administration usurps to 
itself the power of treading upon new ground, no 
patriot is far-sighted enough to discover the final 
results of that first misguided step. Already an 
alarmed North feels about the pillars and strong 
columns which support its independent State sov- 
ereignties, to discover the solidity of their foun- 
dations. Steadily increasing in strength asacen- 
tral power, you are also as steadily trenching 
upon State rights, and you will yet claim the right 
to drive your coffled slaves through the very tem- 
ples of freedom by the decision and with the aid 
of the central Government, This prophecy may 
be esteemed a madness; but there are children 
now born in the North who will live to witness 
the attempt. When that time comes, your Re- 
public will become an Empire, your central Gov- 
ernment as Paris is to France, and your elected 
President an Emperor. [t cannot be reached but 
by revolution and blood; but both may be averted 
by nipping in the bud this tendency to centraliza- 
tion—this encroachment upon the rights of the 
free States of this Union. 

lt is not for the interests of the North to extend 
the area of slavery, for another reason. Your 
chattel system conflicts with the true interests of 
our northern laborer in almost all respects. We 
have felt the slavery power pressing like an in- 
cubus upon us. You dictate the tariff policy of 
the nation, and by owning your own laborers, do 
not hesifate to attempt to enforce a free-trade pol- 
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icy which places the labor of our free mechanics 
upon alevel with the pauperlaborof Europe. At 
your will the governmental screws are unloosed, 
or turned until the cry of reduction of wages rings 
| through all the manufactories and artisans’ shops 
of the North, or else close their doors and stop the 
hum of industry. 

No hired pauper of Europe, even though his 
remuneration for daily labor is but a scanty pit- 


tance, can compete with the owners of the human- | 
You can restrict his | 
daily allowance to the stand-point of actual neces- 


labor machine inthe South. 


sity. You can compel him under the lash to 


labor fora number of hours per day, which, if | 


forced upon the paupers of Europe, would revo- 


lutionize every nation upon the face of that con- | 


tinent. You donotyneed protection for such labor, 
and self interest alone leads you to the formation 
ofa tariff that will, with the least possible addition 
essential to the carrying on of our Government, 
place in your hands the product of their indus- 
try at the lowest possible price. But, sir, the 
free labor of the North will never consent to take 
rank either with the paupers of Europe, or the 
slaves of the South. It seeks at the hands of a 


paternal Government protection from both. Just || 


so fast as this slave system expands itself, in the 
ratio with which it fills your congressional Halls, 
it diminishes the chances for that protection which 
American industry and capitaldemand. I donot 
wonder, sir, that Connecticut Democracy, cheek 
by jowl with the South in her slave propagand- 
ism, and in striking down the dignity and rights 
of free labor, stands up in this Hall and begs of 
its southern coadjutors to stifle the utterance of 
their ** mud-sill’’ sentiments, because such utter- 
ances ring the death-knell of the party. 

But there is another and higher reason than all, 
which will control my vote upon this question, 


because it has been, is now, and, I trust, always | 


will be, a cardinal principle of my political life. 
I do not, cannot, will not, acknowledge man’s 
right of property in man. Born and educated 
amid the free institutions of the old Common- 
wealth of Connecticut, | was taught their justice 
and sanctity. The study of my later years has 
but strengthened and established my early con- 
victions. No doctrine is so abhorrent to me, sir, 
as that so often proclaimed in this Hall, that one 


man has a social, political, moral, nay, sir, a Di- | 


vine right, to hold as property the living body 
of his fellow-man. It saps the foundation of all 
rightsinvested inmanbyahigh Creator. It stands 


between an eternal Ruler and the accountable | 
subject. It claims the power, and exercises it, of | 


making nugatory Divine commands. This it does 
by holding the marriage covenant subject to the 
caprices of fortune and the dictum of another’s will, 
when the Divine Authority has declared.it perma- 
nent. It claims the power, and exercises it, of 
shutting up the immortal mind in the prison-house 
ofignorance,and forbids the application of its God- 
given powers in fitting itself for the study of that 
Book by whose laws it must finally be judged, and 
through whose pages alone it can discover the 
moral beauties of the world’s great Redeemer. It 
claims and exercises the right of selling in the 


public shambles the child of another’s loins, scat- | 


tering families, without their consent, to the ex- 
| tremes of its spreading dominions. It abrogates 
/ nature’s first law of self-defense. In a word, it 
lays its iron hand upon ‘the image of God”? in 
man, and by one fell legal blow makes him a 
chattel, a thing, a beast of burden, an article of 
merchandise in the markets of the country. 
Sir, | cannot acknowledge the existence of that 
right thus to transform a fellow-man—any where 


on this vast globe of ours, much less in my own | 


native country, the boasted “land of the free, 
and the home of the brave.’’ For that reason, 


also, | shall vote against this Lecompton con- | 
I do not hold any party in my own |) 


stitution. 
State or elsewhere responsible for the doctrine set 
forth inthis last reason for my vote against Le- 
compton. It will be my highest pleasure to co- 
operate with any man differing with me on this 
| fundamental question in any effort to strangle this 


an unwilling people in Kansas. Whatever may 
be the result of this local struggle, for myself and 
_ my constituents I pledge you that there will be no 
| cessation of effortuntil thisGovernmentis brought 

back to its early practice, and a practical infidelity 
‘ shall give place to the broad principles of a gen- 
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ii uine Christian morality, which was the glory of 
| its noble founders. 
| Mr. BOYCE. Mr. Chairman, the sec 
|| agitation is upon us again. In vain we ge 
| get rid of it, in vain we endeavor to banish jt 
| these Halls, and transfer it, under the Con 
|| tion, to the people of the Territories, or to ;), 
| judiciary. Itstillreturnsuponus [thas taken 
various forms in the different stages of our hj. 
tory. At one time it is the acquisition of Louis. 
iana, then the Missouri question; at another the 
right of petition: again, it is the annexation of 
Texas; then it reappears after a brief Space, as 
the Wilmot proviso; changing its form, it Row 
comes before us as Kansas. But inall its different 
aspects it isthe same principle of sectional antac. 
onism. It flows on through the different periods 
of our history, a dark and gloomy current, draw. 
ing its sources from the fountains of ‘bitterness 
|and threatening in its accumulating floods y\j- 
| mately to submerge the Republic. 
|| The admission of Kansas under the Lecomp. 
'| ton constitution has been so elaborately discussed 
|| that I do not propose to go over this ground jy 
|| detail. I shall content myself with alluding to 
some of the questions raised in the discussion 
‘and a consideration of the sectional controversy 
| in its more general bearings. A good deal hss 
been said as to the necessity of a submission of 
| the Lecompton constitution to a popular vote, 
As to the expediency of a submission of the 
' constitution to a popular vote in the case of the 
| Lecompton constitution, I have nothing to say; 
that was a question for the convention alone ty 
| determine. The only question, in this connec. 
tion, I propose to consider, is the necessity of 
such submission. Is it necessary to submit a 
| constitution to a popular vote to give it validity? 
\ I think not. I admit that no constitution can have 
vitality but from the assent of the people; and if 
| asubmission to popular vote were the only mode 
by which the people could express their assent, 
then such submission would be indispensable. 
| But is this the case? Certainly not. The people 
|| may express their assent in advance, by confer- 
| ring upon their delegates the power to make the 
constitution. Empowering others to make the 
constitution for them, is agreeing in advance to 
| be bound by the action of those others, and thus 
in advance giving their assent to the constitution, 
There are several modes by which the people 
_might give their assent to a constitution. They 
| might meet in mass meeting, and make their con- 
| stitution, clause by clause. This would come 
nearest, perhaps, to actually making their own 
|| constitution; but there are so many practical ob- 
jections to this mode, that it will find, perhaps, 
| few advocates; though, in the progress of the 
democratic mania, even this mode may come to 
be insisted on eventually as the only legitimate 
' mode having due regard to popular sovereignty. 
| Again: the people might authorize their delegates 
to form and establish their constitution for them; 
and this, perhaps, is the best mode of accom- 
plishing the pores if the delegates are judi- 
ciously chosen; for it is most likely that in this 
mode the constitution will be the embodiment o! 
the highest wisdom of the community, acting i0- 
dependent of popular errors er prejudices. 
Vet further, the people might confer upon their 
delegates the power of forming the constitution, 
but deny them the power of giving it vitality, bu! 
'| reserve to themselves this sovereign right. At first 
|| view this mode may appear desirable; but whe! 
ower to say yes °F 
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|| we consider that the mere 
no upon an entire constitution in the lump, n°! 
| permitting an expression of opinion upon every 
clause, but only upon the aggregate, amounts 
very little. If every man were allowed to vor 
|| upon every clause, it is likely that no constitution! 
that could be devised would obtain a majority °! 
votes for all its clauses, yet if the same const 
tion were submitted to a popular vote it would in 
all probability, as a general rule, obtain a major 
| ity of votes. When a constitution is submitte 
|| to popular vote, the question is not whether the 
| majority favor all the provisions, the question !§ 
really whether it is better to have that constitt 
tion or no constitution. You may submit a si! 
|| gle question to popular vote as a means of really 
_ascertaining the public will, as for instance, “Co” 
|| vention or noconvention,’’ or **bank or no bank, 
| or “slavery or no slavery;”’ but the submissio? 
| of a constitution, or frame of government, to * 
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nopular vote is @ more apparent than real mode 
of ascertaining the popular will. 

\s an illustration upon this point, I remember 
conversing with a gentleman from California who 
aol d in California when the constitution was sub- 
nitted to popular vote, He told me that he did 
pot suppose half a dozen people in his section of 
(he State had ever seen the constitution; but the 
~onje voted for it, because they wanted a govern- 
ment, and would heve voted for anything. We 
|| remember a recent vote in this District on sub- 


m 


carded over the city, ‘* Workingmen vote for the 
Code, and go to jail for debt.’” And under this, 
and similar appeals, the Code, prepared with great 


| 


mitting a code of laws to the people; we saw pla- | 


care avd ability, was voted down by an over- | 


whelming vote. The submission to popular vote 
ofa frame of government or code of laws, is, in 
my opinion, an illusion, Again, the people may 
establish a constitution, by giving the power to 


one man. ‘This was the case in the master States | 


of antiquity: im Lacedemon and Athens. Lycur- 
sys gave institutions to Sparta, which made her 
supreme in Greece. Solon performed a similar 
creat ofice for Athens. Ido not, however, rec- 
ommend this mode. It is not congenial to the 
spirit of our institutions, and I remember what 
an impracticable constitution the celebrated John 
Locke formed for my own State in anearly period 
of her colonial existence. Butall these modes of 
forming constitutions, which I have pointed out, 
are valid. The only essential thing is the assent of 
the people; any way by which that assent is sig- 
nifiedis sufficient. The idea, therefore, that there 
is no mode of establishing a constitution but by a 
popular vote on the constitution, has no founda- 
tion, in my Opinion, in reason. 


This idea receives no sanction from the mode | 
inwhich the Federal Government wasestablished. | 


Our ancestors desired to lay its foundations as 


deep as possible in the sanction of the States; and | 
wishing to go behind the legislative authorities of | 


the States, to the very sources of power, they re- 


quired the Constitution to be submitted to ‘* a con- | 


vention of delegates chosen in each State by the 
veople thereof.”? Such as the tice of 
people thereof. uch, too, was the practice o 

the States in the establishment of their own con- 
stitutions, until a comparatively recent period. 


To question the validity of a State constitution, on || 
the ground of non-submission to a popular vote, | 


is to disturb the foundation upon which our polit- 
ical system rests. 

Another objection, much insisted on, is the mode 
in which the slavery question was submitted by 


the Lecompton convention to the people of Kan- || 
sas. By that submission, the people were author- | 


ized to say whether any more slaves should be 
brought into Kansas. They were not authorized 
to confiscate the few already there. Now, this is 
the real cause of complaint. The convention did 
not submit the question of confiscation. To have 
done this would have been unjust in the extreme, 
for those who held slaves had taken them into the 
Territory under the sanction of the constitution; 
and suddenly, by a vote of a majority, to deprive 
them of their property, would have been robbery 
under the forms of law—what may be appropri- 
ately termed higher-law larceny. 

The example set us by the northern States in 


their emancipation policy is most instructive in || 
I have been at some pains to trace | 


this regard. 
their legislation on this subject. 


eae t act for the abolition of slaves by a 
State ia i 


1780, which was, as its title indicated, “An act 
for the gradual abolition of slavery.’’ It enacts: 


a Phat all persons, as well negroes and mulattocs as 

‘ers, Who shall be born within tiis State, from and after 
tie passing of this act, shall not be deemed and considered 
& servants for life or slaves; and that all servitude for life 
or slavery of children in consequence of the slavery of their 
mothers, in the case of all children born within this State 


‘rom and after the passage of this act, as aforesaid, shall be, 
and hereb a 


abolished. 


Son every negro, or mulatto child born within this 
act he after the passing of this act, (who would in case this 
ad not been made, have been born a servant for years, 


or life, or a slave,) shall be deemed to be, and shall be, the | 
uch person, or his assigns, who would be enti- | | 
ervice of sueh child, until such child shallattain | 


Servant of ¢ 
ed to the s 


Unto the age of twenty-eight years.” 


Now Pennsylvania did not, as we see by this || 
act, proceed to an instantaneous confiscation, she | 
only declared that the children of slave mothers | 

orn after the passage of the act, would be dis- | 


Charged from servitude on arriving at the age of 


egislature was passed by Pennsylvania in | 


yis, utterly taken away, extinguished, and forever | 





| twenty-one years. Why did Pennsylvania act 
| thusdiscreetly? It was not certainly because she 
| counted the costs of a more rapid philanthropy 
| and wished to be cheaply benevolent: such a con- 
| struction would be unworthy of her reputation. 
| It must have been that she t 1ought to have gone 
| further would have been inconsistent with the 
| rights of property, or liable to some other equally 
grave objections. 
| In Massachusetts slavery was not abolished by 
any special legislative act, but by the decision of 
the courts on the construction to be given toa 
clause in the constitution declaring that ‘all men 
/are born free and equal.’? (Winchenden vs. Hat- 
| field, 4 Mass. R., 129.) 
Connecticut, in 1784, by her Legislature, enact- 
/ed that— 
| No negro or mulatto child that shall, after the first day 
of March, 1784, be born within this State, shall be held in 
servitude longer than until they arrive at the age of twenty 
five years, notwithstanding the mother or parent of such 


such child, at the age aforesaid, shall be free.”’ 


No sudden emancipation, no confiscation—a 
very gradual transition. This Connecticut law 
explains its spirit in a recital— 


* Whereas sound policy requires that the abolition of 
slavery should be effected as soon as may be consistent with 
the rights of individuals and the public satety and welfare.”’ 


Rhode Island enacted that— 


‘No person born within this State, on and after the Ist 
day of May. A. D. 1784, shall be deemed of considered a 
servant for life, or a slave; and all servitade for life, or sla 
very of children to be born as aforesaid, in consequence of 
the condition of their mothers, be, and the same ts hereby, 
taken away, extinguished, and forever abolished.”’ 


Still prospective. 

New Hampshire did not pass any express act 
of the Legislature for the abolition of slavery, but 
the abolition is inferred from ageneral clause in 
her constitution, in 1792, similar to the one cited 
from the constitution of Massachusetts. Slave 
interest was merely nominalin New Hampshire. 

The constitution of Vermont, 1793, provides— 

“That all men are born equally free, and independent: 


therefore, no male person born in this country, or brought 
from over sea, ought to be holden by law, to serve any per- 


son as 2 servant, slave, or apprentice, after he arrives tothe | 
age of twenty-one years, nor female in like manner, after | 


she arrives to the age of eighteen years, unless they are 


or bound by law. for the payment of debts, damages, fines, 
costs, and the like.’’ 

|| The number of slaves, infinitisimally small in 
Vermont, yet no sudden spoliation. 

New York provided, by legislative act, that all 
children born of slaves after the 4th of July, 1799, 
should be held by the owner of the mothers of the 
|| same only, until they should attain to the age 
| of twenty-eight years, if males, and if females, 
until to the age of twenty-five years. No confis- 
cation; philanthropy, not very rampant, satisfied 
|| to wait a quarter of a century for fruition. 
| New Jersey, in 1804, passed an act for the 
gradual abolition of slavery similar to the Rhode 
| Island law, except ** that white male children born 
of slaves, after the 4th day of July, 1804, may be 

retained as servants by the owners of their moth- 
| ers, until the age of twenty-five years only, and 


female chitdren in like manner, until the age of 


twenty-one years.’ Philanthropy still patient and 
listening to reason. 

We thus see that in every instance where the 
northern States acted specially on the emancipa- 
tion of their slaves, they respected the existing 
rights of property. They looked to the future 
without damaging themselves in the present. The 
effect of their legislation would seem to be more 
to release themselves from the presence of the 
Afriean race than to exalt that race into freedom. 
For what was to prevent the owners of slaves thus 
advertised in advance from moving their slaves to 
awarmer climate? Nothing, thatl see. And that 
the question of emancipation, in a large degree, 
|| took this form of solution, is, I think, obvious, 
| from the comparatively small free’ negro popula- 
tion now in the emancipating northern States to 
that which should, in the natural course of events, 
be there. Either emancipation has acted like a 
paralysis on the African race, or they were trans- 
|| ferred South before the emancipating process took 
effect. The northern emancipating States have 
proved, by their own action in reference to them- 
selves, that they repudiated the confiscating pro- 
cess. Why, then, should there be complaint that 
) this process was not established in Kansas? Is 





child was held in servitude at the time of its birth, but | 


bound by their own consent, after they arrive at such age, | 
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their philanthropy more vivid when it is to be ex- 
ercised at the expense of others? Commend me 
to this prudent philanthropy, which counts the 


| cost when itis to be operative at ourown expense, 
| but has a sublime contempt for the expense when 
_ itis to come out of other pepple's pockets. 


I propose now, Mr. Chairman, to refer as briefly 
as possible to some of the prominent occasions 
on which the antagonism of a northern sectional 
party has manifested itself_in our history. The 
review is curious and instructive, and shows in 
the strongest light imaginable the indefensible 
views which have actuated this northern organ- 
ization. 

One of the first instances was the purchase of 
that western empire known as the Territory of 
Louisiana, embracing that immense region lying 
west of the Mississippi, from the great lakes to 
the Gulf of Mexico. The facts that this territory 
embraced one bank of the Mississippi throughout 
its entire course; that, for a long distance near its 
mouth, the Mississippi flowed entire through the 
Territory; the boundless extent of fertile land em- 
braced in it; its close proximity to the United 
States, as they then existed; that the numerous 
and great contluents of the Mississippi were of 
comparative little value without the absolute con- 
trolofthe ** Father of Waters,’’ which passes be- 
nignantly and sublimely across so many parallels 
of latitude; all rendered thisacquisition not merely 
a desideratum, but a necessity. It is not going 
too far to say that the Republic would have been 
dismembered if this acquisition had not been made. 
Yet, there was a sectional party North whose hor- 
izon was so limited that they could not take in 
this mighty development of the Republic. The 


| sublime flow of the great inland sea never stirred 


their hearts with emotion. If the question had 
depended solely upon them, the Mississippi would 
now be washing the shores of the stranger. 
Another development of this northern sectional 
party occurred in the acquisition of Florida. Fler- 


| ida, from its local position, infested with hostile 


savages, who constantly harried our frontiers, in 


| possession ofa weak government unable to restrain 


these incursions, with an extended line of sea and 
gulf coast, along which passed so vast a portion 
of American commerce, was also necessary to the 
peace, the integrity, and the commerce of the Re- 
_ Yet there was still an opposition at the 
North to its acquisition. But the common sense of 
the Republic burst the obstacles some wished to 


| interpose to its rightful developments. 


The next development of this northern sectional 
sentiment was on the admission of Missouri. 
Then it first attained its gigantic proportion. 


| Three great questions of constitutional law were 


raised in the progress of this controversy: 

1. As to the power of Congress to restrict and 
abolish slavery in a State applying for admission. 

2. As to the power to prohibit slavery in a Ter- 
ritory. 

3. As to the right of a State to prohibit the in- 
gress of free negroes. 

The discussion commenced on the proposition 
of Mr. Tallmadge to limit the existence of slavery 
in the new State, by declaring all free who should 
be born in the Territory after its admission into 
the Union. The amendment of Mr. Talimadge 
was in these words: 

** And provided, That the further introduction of slavery 
or involuntary servitude be prohibited, except for the pun 
ishment of crimes, whereof the party shall have been fully 
convicted, and that all children born within the said State, 
after the admission thereof into the Union, shall be free at 
the age of twenty-five years.”’ 

This amendmentimplied the power of Congress 
to annex conditions upon the admission of a State 
derogatory to her equality as a member of a con- 
federacy of States, necessarily equal in ail their 
rights. According to this principle, Missouri was 
to be shorn of an important portion of her sover- 
eign rigit to regulate her own institutions in her 
own way, while the other States of the Union 
possessed, unquestioned, this right. ‘The result 
would have been, if Missouri had been admitted 
with this provision, that, as to a vital portion of 
her social policy, she was in a condition of infe- 
riority to the other States. Illogical and untena- 
ble as this position was, it was ardently sustained 
by a dominant party North, and the country was 
convulsed upon this unfounded assumption. Now, 
how does this question stand? It is abandoned 
even at the North, I believe, except by a few 
fanatics. Upon this point Mr. Justice Campbell, 
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in delivering his opinion in the Dred Scott case, 
Bays: 

‘<The attempt consisted of a proposal to exclude Missouri 
from a place in the Union unless her people would adopt a 
constitution containing a prohibition pon the subject of 
, recording to @ prgseription of Congress. The sen- 


elavery, 


| 


| 


timent is now general, if not universal, that Congress had no | 


constitutional power to impose the restriction. 


This was | 


frankly admitted at the bar, in the course of this argument.”’ | 


The case was argued for Dred Scott by Mr. 
Blair and Mr. G. F. Curtis, who cannot be sus- 
pected of any bias for the southern view of the 
question. In Groves vs. Slaughter, Mr. Justice 
McLean, who was strongly spoker of for the 
presidential nomination which F'rémont received, 
says: 

** The Constitution of the United States operates alike in 
all the States, and one State has the same power over sla 
very as every other Siate.”\—Poliard’s Lessee vs. Hagan, 
3 How., 212. 

The Supreme Court of the United States say: 

“The United States have no constitutional capacity to 
exercise municipal jurisdiction, sovereignty, or eminent do- 
main, Within the limits of a State, except in cases where 
it is delegated, and the court denies the faculty of the Fed 
eral Government to add to its powers by treaty or compact.’? 


Mr. Justice Campbell, in the Dred Scott case, 
further says: 

“This claim to impose arestriction upon the people of 
Missouri involved a denial of the constitutional relations 
between the people of the States and Congress, and atlirmed 
a concurrent right for the latter with their people to conati- 
ture the social and political system of the new States. A 
successful maintenance of this claim would have altered the 
basis of the Constitution ; the new States would have be- 
come menbers of a Union defined in part by the Constitu- 
tion, and in part by Congress; they would not have been 
admitted to ‘this? Union; their sovereiguty would have 
been restricted by Congress as well asthe Constitution.’ 


Clearly upon this first question raised upon the 
admission of Missouri, the South were in the right, 
and the northern sectional party in the wrong. 

As regards the second question, the power of 
Congress to prohibit slavery in the Territories: 


this power is pertinaciously adhered to by the | 
northern sectional party; they refuse to be con- | 


vineed, though the argument against it is over- 
whelming. They derive this power from that 
clause of the Constitution which authorizes Con- 
gess ‘‘ to dispose of, and make all needful rules 
and regulations respecting the territory or other 


property belonging to the United States.’’ From | 


this they assume a governmental power over the | 


territory. 
ernmental power; it only confers a proprietary 
power. 
of the clause, ‘territory or other property”? evi- 


dently showing that the power conferred, in ref- | 


erence to the territory, is as property. A fan: the 
power conferred by this clause is operative within 
a State where public land may be situated; thus 
showing that it is a proprietary power only. 
Again: if this power to make rules and regula- 
tions for the territory of the United States con- 
fers a governmental power, what was the use of 
the Constitution conferring upon Congress, In ex- 
press terms, governmental powers over the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, as thisample power would have 
resulted without express provision? The fact that 
the Constitution does confer expressly govern- 
mental powers on Congress, in reference to the 
District of Columbia, is conclusive that such pow- 
ers were not conferred as to the territory by the 
clause, authorizing “ rules and regulations. *” 


But this clause does not confer a gov- | 


| did Massachusetts, as late even as 1836, manifest | 


Again:if the Constitution had intended to confer | 


upon Congress governmental power over the ter- 
ritory, it would, as it did in the case of the District 
of Columbia, have done so by apt words. 
having done so, the argument Is strong that they 
did not intend todo so. But even if a govern- 
mental power could be deduced from this clause 


of the Constitution, itwould not authorize the pro- | 


hibition of slavery in the territories by the Fed- 
eral Government, because such legislation would 
be inconsistent with the equality which exists be- 
tween the States. The power to govern the Ter- 
ritories 1s most properly deducible from the power 
toadmit new States. Congress having the power 


to admit new States, has, as an incident to that | 


ree the right to prepare a State for admission | 
»y establishing a territorial government; and in | 
executing this derivative power, Congress has no || 


right to discriminate in the Territories between the 


different forms of property, but must respect all | 


property recognized as property by the Constitu- 
tion, which slave property is. 
any further into the argument of this question, 


Sut without going | 


j 


This is obvious from the very terms || 
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it is sufficient to say that it has recently come 
for decision before the Supreme Court of the Uni- 
ted States in the Dred Scott case,and the question 
has been decided adversely to the claim of the 
prohibitionists. ‘The position taken at all times 
in our history by all parties at the North, until 
withina recent period, was that the Supreme Court 
was the final arbiter of the Constitution, and its 
decision was authoritative and binding. It would 
be supposed, therefore, that the claim of power 
to prohibit slavery would be abandoned after this 
decision. Without myself claiming such force in 
the decisions of the Supreme Court, I may say 
I rely on its decision in the Dred Scott case as a 
powerful indorsement of the rightfulness of the 
position taken by the South upon this question. 

The third question raised in the Missouri con- 
troversy was as to the power of Missouri to pro- 
hibit the entrance of free negroes. This was re- 
sisted by the northern sectional party as viola- 
tive of the Federal Constitution, on the ground 
that free negroes were citizens of the United States. 
Never was a more unfounded pretension put for- 

yard by any party. The best argument on this 
point isa reference to the status of the free negroes 
in the northern States. We find, on examination, 
conclusive evidence that the free negro has always 
been regarded and treated in the free States as of a 
degraded class, and not admitted to citizenship, 
as will appear from the following summary of 
their legislation on the subject: 

Massachusetts, in 1786, passed a law prohibit- 
ing the marriage of white persons with any negro 
or mulatto—declaring all such marriages unlawful, 
and the issue bastards. And in the revised code 
of 1836, the same law ts substantially reénacted, 
except that the penalty is increased from fine to 
fine and imprisonment on the person joining the 
white and colored in marriage. Thus strongly 


her sense of the inferiority of the African race. 
Again, bya lawof Massachusetts, passed March 
6, 1788, revised in 1798 and in 1802, it is enacted: 

* That no person being an African, or negro, other than 
a subject of the Emperor of Morocco, or a citizen of the 
United States, to be evidenced by a certificate, &c., shall 
tarry within this Commonwealth for a longer time than two 
mouths; if he does, the justices have power to order such 
persons to depart, &c. And if such person shall not de- 
part within ten days, &c., such person shall be committed 
to the prison, or house of correction. And for this offense, 
&c., he shall be whipped, &c., and ordered again to depart 
in ten days; and if be does not, the same process and pun- 
ishment to be inflicted, and so toties quoties.”’ 

This looks like a very strong demonstration of 
the opinion of Massachusetts as to the inferiority 
of the African race, and their consequent non-cit- 
izenship, and her power and her determination to 
keep them from her soil. 

The constitution with which Indiana came into 
the Union recognizes the inferior status of the free 
negro. 

Shortly after Indiana became a State, she passed 
the following law: 

“No free negro, mulatto, or Indian, shall be a witness, 
except in pleas of the State against negroes, mulattoes, or 
Indians, or in civil cases where negroes, mulattoes, or In- 
dians alone shall be parties.’ 

They say, in the same law, that 

‘ Every person, other than a negro, of whose grandfathers 
or grandmothers any one is, or shall have been, a negro, 
although all his other progenitors, except that descending 
from a negro, shall have been white persons, shall be deemed 
a mulatto ; and se every person who shall have one fourth 
part or more ofnegro blood, shall, in like manner, be deemed 
a muilatto.”? 

This looks very much asif the people of Indi- 
ana did not think the African race as worthy of 
equality with themselves. 

In Connecticut we find similar legislation, rec- 
ognizing the inferiority of the African race, and 
their want of the status of citizenship. By an act 
of 1784, it is provided, that if any free negro 
shall travel without a pass, and shall be stopped, 
seized, or taken up, he shall pay all charges aris- 
ing thereby. Again: in 1833 Connecticut passed 


another law, which made it penal to set up any 


school in the State for the instruction of persons 
of the African race not inhabitants of the State, 
or to instruct or teach in any such school, or 
board any such person for such purpose, without 
the previous consent of the civil authorities. 
The constitationality of this law was attacked 
in the courts of Connecticut, in the case of Pru- 
dence Crandall, on the ground that the persons in- 
structed, though of the African race, were never- 


theless citizens of the United States, and therefore | 
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entitled to all the rights and privileges of citizens 
Chief Justice Clagget overruled this defense... 
the ground that free negroes were not citizens of 
a State within the meaning of the Constitut; 
of the United States. The constitution of Con 
necticut of 1818, it should also be observed vl 
| vided ‘* that every white male citizen shall },, 
an elector.’’ So much for Connecticut, 

By the New Hampshire code, passed in 1815 
no person was permitted to be enrolled in the yj); 

' itia but free white citizens; and the same Provision 
is reénacted in 1855. The negro is not thought 
worthy to stop abullet in battle. The defense of 

the country is left to the citizens; the free negro is 
not considered in that class. mar 

In Rhode Island, by act of 1822, renewed ‘ 
1844, marriage is prohibited between whites anq 
mulattoes. By another act it is provided that, i¢ 
a free negro keep a disorderly house, or entertain 
inet at unseasonable hours, his house may be 
sroken open, and he bound out to service for tw 
years; that is, made a slave of for two years 
Again, it is provided that no white person or my. 
latto keeping house, shall entertain any mulatto 
or slave. Again, any Indian, mulatto, or necro 
servant or slave, absent at night after nine o’clock 
to be lodged in jail until morning, then taken 
before a magistrate, who may cause them to be 
whipped. This is very inconsistent with the idea 
of full citizenship. 

Vermont, by law of 1797, enacted that « every 
free, able-bodied, white mule citizen, above the 
age of twenty-one shall be enrolled in the militia,” 
This looks very much like counting the free ne- 
groes out of the class of citizens. 

In New York, Ohio, and Illinois, legislation 
may likewise be found establishing the inferior 
staius of the free negro. 

The distinction between the African race and 
the white race has been frequently recognized by 
the legislative departments of the Federal Govern- 
ment from the earliest periods of our history, as 
by restricting the right of naturalizing aliens to 

|| the white race, by enrolling only white citizens in 

| the militia. A very pointed act upon the subject 
was passed by Congress in 1813, as follows: 

* That from and after the termination of the war in which 
the United States are now engaged with Great Britain, it 
shall not be lawful to employ on board of any public or pri- 

| vate vessels of the United States, any person or persons ex- 

cept citizens of the United States, or persons of tolor, na- 
tives of the United States.” 

Congress by this act expressly negativing the 
idea that persons of color were citizens. 

Mr. Wirt, as Attorney General, in 1821, also 
gave an opinion denying the citizenship of free 

negroes. 

|| This question of the status of the free negro came 

|| before the Supreme Court in the Dred Scott case; 

'| and it was decided that free negroes were not cit- 
| izens of the United States. 

The next subject of agitation by this northern 
| sectional party was the right of petition; this was 
made the pretext for a wide spread agitation. 
| The next question was the admission of Texas. 

This great measure of general good was violently 
opposed by the same northern sectional party. | 

'| shall notenlarge upon the advantages to the whole 
country, North as well as South, by this acquisi- 
| tion, 4 
| The nextagitation was produced by the efforts 
| of this persistent northern sectional party to 

apply the Wilmot proviso to the territory ac- 
_ quired from Mexico. The discussions upon this 
| subject, and their repugnance to enforcing the 
| provisions of the Constitution in reference to fu- 
|| gitive slaves, and their desire to interfere with 
| slavery in the District of Columbia, are so recent 
| that it is not necessary to do more than to allude 
| to them. é' 
| The agitation temporarily allayed by the legis- 

lation of 1850, was revived with increased intel- 
sity by the passage of the Kansas and Nebraska 
bill, repealing the Missouri restriction. And we 

are now in the closing chapter of this agitation. 

From the summary I have taken of the various 
phases of the northern sectional agitation, several 
reflections will readily suggest themselves. 

1. That in the various forms this agitation has 
taken, the South has uniformly contended for 
nothing more than justice, equality, and const- 
tutional right, and that her policy in regard to the 
great questions involved has been wise, and 1 

|, every sense unexceptionable. ot i 4 

2. That northern sectional agitation is unjust, 
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